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AN ARISTOCRAT. taken thereof by sundry wicked wags, are clearly shown to 

My pear Mr. Dottan Macazine, everybody but the writer, who does not appear to have sus- 
Uhave in my travels heard a great deal said at one| pected them even yet. 

time and another about aristocracy; and | have scen people) But Oh! the patriotic fervour of some of our editorial body! 

who talked very much against it, and yet could not tell exactly | The nation cannot take a joke, and poor Mr. Fiddler is so fiercely 

what it is. Now, as I have never been an aristocrat myself,| assailed, that he would rather hear his wife’s lectures. 


a a SP SE 


and will never be so if I can help it, I shall be glad to give some} The real author of the work, as we have some reason to be- 
notion of what are the symptoms and character of this so much | lieve, is JZoses, the second son of the Vicar of Wakefield. { 


dreaded monster. a 

While I was travelling, some years ago, in the middle and| The Examiner, edited by Condy Raguet, Esq. has reached 
back parts of the State of Pennsylvania, | came one night to}the third number, and will regularly be continued twice a month. 
an inn with another traveller, and after supper, we were both) The price is one dollar and a quarter a year, to be always paid 
put into a large room, containing three beds. We had just got!in advance. 
into two of them, when a very decent looking young man came We are glad that Mr. Raguet’s light is thus to be kept burn- * 
up, with a candle in his hand, and began to undress himself at)ing. It is of great importance that the public mind should not 
the side of the third. I should have mentioned that it was of a| be abandoned to politicians, who sometimes make the most im- 
Saturday night. |portant interests of the country subservient to their own paltry 

Well, when the young man had undressed himself, he put) purposes. Newspapers are generally established for the pur- 
out the light—and then, taking his shirt off, got into bed. We) pose of supporting party; seldom indeed do they wander from 
could see this by the moon, which was shining quite bright at! their design. 
the time. My fellow traveller had shown, even during supper,| If any of our correspondents will forward their orders for the 
that he liked to have his own way, and did not care much for| Examiner through us, they will oblige us. 
anybody’s convenience if it interfered with his. Perhaps Iam) 


rather uncharitable in this matter, however, for upon reflection,| The Farwer’s Reeister is published by Mr. T. W. White, at ti 
I don’t believe he thought about any body else at all. Richmond, and is edited by Edmund Ruffin, Esq. The price sy 

Well, as soon as the young man had covered himself with is Five Dollars a year. 
the bed-clothes, my fellow traveller called out in a very loud) Relying upon the opinion of persons better calculated to judge 


and domineering manner, “ Are you going to sleep without your of the merits of the work than we are, ané trusting to the ability 
shirt?” As no answer was given, he cried out again, very|and character of the editor, we’ respectfully request for the 
boisterously, (for he was more than six feet high, and thick in! work the patronage of our subscribers. 

proportion,) “ Do you intend to sleepin the room with me with-| 


out your shirt, sir!’ “I shall do as I like,” was the answer, HOSPICE OF ST. BERNARD. 
nf ; og Pr) | . rie > ° ° . . 
: now. “I'll be ——— if you do,” says the other, “get up and! Question—Which was the greater action in the sight of the 


put on your shirt, or I'll put you out of the room.” With that/angels in Heaven—Napoleon crossing the Alps, or Professor 

he threw one of his legs out within sight of the young man, that) M‘Vickar sending a stove suitable for burning their hard coal, 

he might have a specimen of the force with which he was|to the monks of the Hospice de St. Bernard ! 

threatened. “ It’s a very hard case,” says the young man, “that, nswer—My dear Sir, are you sure that the angels are good 

I can’t please myself in a matter that concerns nobody else.” | judges of the matter? I will not deny that if the angels are - 
But the other persisted that it did concern him to have anybody correctly described in an old volume, (for which nobody can | 
sleep in the same room with him without having a shirt on. At profess a greater reverence than I do,) I say I will not deny that 





: last the young man stated that he had come thus far on a visit to)they are likely to agree with you. But they are people entirely 
: his sweetheart, whom he should see next morning—and knowing, out of the world—and how a man like you, who knows the i] 
> as it seemed, that he should have no chance in resisting his} world, can think for a moment of making such a comparison, or . ae 
: huge adversary, he entreated as a favour, that he might be per-'of submitting the decision to such a tribunal—I cannot con- 2 
‘ mitted to reserve his shirt for service next day. I was so much|ceive. What has Heaven to do with this world! Surely, my 
; moved by this plea, and the tone of humble entreaty in which! dear sir, you are jesting with me. é 
‘ it was made, that I had no doubt it would be effectual—but the, Reply.—Will the judgment of the Last Day be founded upon 
4 hard hearted man was not touched at all—and the poor young) the customs and fashions of this world, or upon the Truth as it j 
3 fellow was actually obliged to wear his shirt all night. has been revealed to us?’ Think of this, and perhaps you may 
. I think, Mr. Editor, that this was a real piece of aristocratic | believe that I am entirely serious. 
. behaviour. Yours, respectfully, tiene i 
’ Perer Simeie, Jr. | PRACTICAL EFFECTS OF PROHIBITORY SYSTEMS ( 
; —— OF COMMERCE. ' 
of REV. MR. FIDDLER. Some weeks ago, when the state of the ‘Timber trade was 
L We have not for a long time read a work by which we were| under discussion in the House of Commons, and it was said in | 
more amused than by this. So innocent an author, especially|the course of debate that the Baltic timber had been sent round 
for a traveller, we have never known. His own unsuspecting|by the way of Nova Scotia to Hull in order to avoid the duties, 





openness of heart and of tongue, and the unfair advantage Lord Althorp insinuated his disbelief of the circumstance : 
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mitted ; and by and by they will hear enough of it. 


and said that he did'not think that could be ‘the case, 
at least not to any extent. Calculations, however, 
were exhibited, which proved that money could be 
made by such operations; it was, therefore, fair to 
conclude that they were not of rare occurrence. 
During the present week, a fact has come to our know- 
ledge which confirms the truth of this conclusion ; and 
we think it worthy of our readers’ attention. 

A few days since, an underwriter in the City actu- 
ally insured a cargo of Dantzic timber from Dentzic 
to Halifax and thence to Portsmouth. The premium 
of insurance was no less than five guineas per cent. ; 
had the course of the vessel which was to carry the 
timber been a direct one from Dantzic to Portsmouth, 
it would only have been fifteen shillings. In addition 
to the higher rate of premium—more than five instead 
of three quarters per cent.—all the other costs of trans- 
portation, the unloading and reloading of the cargo at 
Halifax, and the loss of interest owing to the length 
of time during which the purchaser would be out of 
his money, are tobe taken into account. Still, Baltic 
timber is so much better and cheaper than Canadian, 
that it is a good speculation to obtain it in this round- 
about way. The Canadians, therefore, are, in fact, 
deprived of the apparent advantages of their mono- 
poly. Who, then, are benefited ? 

- If it igaany consolation to discover that other nations 
are as blind to their own manifest good and profit as 
we are to ours, we need not go far to find such solace. 
The French commercial code contains, probably, as 
many absurd provisions as the English. In illustra- 
tion of this subject we subjoin the following, as an ac- 
tual case, of the same date as the other. A merchant 
in Havre was desirous of purchasing some indigo from 
a brother dealer in London. Well, it may be said, he 
sent the order, and the indigo was shipped forthwith. 
No such thing: the London merchant shipped the in- 
digo to New York, with instructions to reship it from 
that port to Havre, as the enormous duty upon it, if 
shipped from a British port, would have rendered the 
transaction a losing one. The insurance, owing to 
the indirect mode of conveyance, was thirty shillings 
per cent ; had the indigo been sent direct from Lon- 
don to Havre, it would have been about five shillings. 
In this case also, there were, of course, immense ad- 
ditional shipping charges, freight, and other outlays 
of money. 

These are the glorious consequences of the prohibi- 
tive system! They are worth a folio of disquisitions 
on free trade. Lord Attrnore may perhaps “ think” 
that the facts above stated cannot be true, and at any 
rate he will be surprised to learn them ; and that will 
be the answer he will give to any troublesome mem- 
ber of the House who may urge the adoption, on our 
side at least, of a more rational commercial policy. 

We are hopeless, at this late period of the session, 
of any measures being taken to relieve the —— 
of the country by judicious alterations in our tariff. 
We fear that the free trade principles of Ministers 
were taken up by them, when in Opposition, for mere 
party purposes, to be thrown aside when they crossed 
over tothe Treasury bench. The terms of the bargain 
with the West India interest, by which the great ar- 
ticle of sugar is to be loaded with an additional tax, 
and the monopoly of our Colonists is to be strictly 
preserved, justify us in making this charge against 
them. Not merely is the West Indian sugar to be 
thus more highly taxed, but, in order to secure the 
monopoly of the planters, the duty on the East Indian 
article is also to be raised. This we take to be one of 
the most serious blunders the Whig Ministry has com- 


The obituary of the week includes the name of the 
venerable Witserrorce, who died in his seventy- 
fourth year. It has been remarked before, that phi- 
lanthropists have been generally longlived. Benevo- 
lence is the true elizir vite. Witperrorce lived 
long enough, since he saw before he died the prospect 
of emancipation to the Negro slave, in whose cause 
the strongest feelings of his heart and the best ener- 
gies of his mind were enlisted. His death at this junc- 
ture is a remarkable coincidence. It would seem as 
if, feeling the end accomplished for which he lived, 
he had quietly resigned his breath, and laid down to 
rest from his labours. The names of WILBERFORCE 
and Crarkson will go down to posterity with that 
of Howarp. It is not those who with reluctant hand 
unfetter the limbs of the Negro, link by link, that have 
given the slave his freedom; but those men who ap- 
plied the levers of reason and eloquence to the inert 
mass of human sympathy, and compelled the act so 
tardily performed. When the dungeon-wall is under- 


A CATALOGUE OF 
ENGLISH ENGRAVINGS, 


For sale, at the prices annexed, by E. LITTELL & 
T. HOLDEN, No. 21 Minor street, Philadelphia. A 
reasonable discount to dealers. 


Size of Prints about 29 Inches by 22. 


PatnTer’s ENGRAvER'S 
Name. Price. 

Pye $6 00 

Bartollozzi 400 


PRINT. 

Temple of Jupiter, 
Death of the Earl of Chatham, 
Death of Major Peaison, Copely Heath 400 
Siege and Relief of Gibraltar, Copely Sharp 4 00 
The grand attack on Valenciennes, Loutherburg Bromely 4 00 
The Sortie made by the Gayrison of 

Gibraltar, Prambell 
A Storm in Harvest, Westall 
Finding of Moses, Zackrill 
Storming of St. Stephen, West, Dunkarton 300 
Moses on the Mount, - Earlom 3 00 
Regulus setting out to Carthage, ™ ps 400 
Hannibal rebuking Paris, ste ° 4 00 
Surrender of Calais, Bird Young 325 
Chevy Chase, " . 3 25 


Copely 


400 
4 00 
250 


Sharpe 
Meadows 
Smith 


Size 24 Inches by 18. 
Blind Fiddler, Wilkie 
The Interview of Augustus and 
Cleopatra 
Mebemes Vilage, 
The Cyclops at their Forge, 
Fidelia, 
The Last Request, 
The Dead Soldier, 
The Drowned Fisherman, 
Sir Roger de Coverly going to 
Church, 
The Dancing Bear, 
Death of the Fox, Gilpin, 
Breaking Cover, Reinagle 
The Village School in an Uproar, Richter 
Lady Jane Grey, Pradelle Say 
Death of Robin Hood, Fieldiag Lupton 
The Woodman, Gainsborough Simon 
The Spoiled Child, Sharp Phillips 
The Death of Archbishop Sharp Allan Stewart 
Princesses Mary, Sophia, and Ame- 
ia, Cope'y 
Epaminondas, West 
Una, Westall 
Clytie, Caracci Bartollozzi 
The Larder, M.de Vos  Earlom 
A Fish Market, Snyders and Long John Earlom 
L'Hiver ou Alari, Debucourt _Bibliothe 
Rue St. Severin, Gerard Gerard 
Penn's T\eaty with the Indians, West Hall 
Siege of Leipsig, Kraft Scott 
Shakspeare’s Richard Third, Northcote Skelton 
- Coriolanus, Hamilton Caldwell 
Cymbeline, Weetail Gavgain 
Battle of Waterloo, Atkin-on Barnet 
Elkanah, Hannah, and Samuel, Graham 
The Death of Seneca, Giordiano Ravenet 
The Witch of Endor, West Sharp 
Alfred the Great, &c. West Sharp 
Girl and Pigs, Gainsborough Earlom 
Rat Catching, l.and-eer Landseer 
The Poacher Detected, Kidd Lupton 
Goatherds in the Campagna of 
Rome, Fastlake 
Approaching Checkmate and Retaliation, Chalon 
Drawing Academy, Mortimer 
The Misers, Earlem 
Lions at Play, Rubins 
Hedgehog, Snyder 
The Wounded Brigand Chief, Eastlake 
Italian Brigand Reposing, &c. Eastlake 
The Young Recruit, Thom 
Charity, Reynolds 
Prudence, - 
Hope, * 
Faith, - 
Fortitude, “ 
Temperance, ™ 
Justice, we 
Ruben’s Wife, Ruben Earlom 
Charles First, Vandyck Eques Sharp 
Nature, Laurence Hendsick 
Little Red Riding Hood, “ Lane 
Matthews, 
Capitol of the United States, 
The Lady Mary Borough, 
As You Like It, Cipriani, &c. 
The Tempest, Re 
The Rabbit on the Wall, Wilkie 
Size 20 Inches by 18. 
The Country Attorney and his Cli- 
ents, ' 
Design and Colour, 


8 00 


Raphel 

Hobema 
Giordano 
Westall, 
Westail, 
Wright 
Westall 


Earlom 1 60 
Mason 160 
Murphy 2 00 

Schciavonette 3 00 
Cardon 300 
Heath 5 00 
Heath 5 00 


Leslie, 
Witherington 


400 
400 
5 00 
5 00 
400 
200 
2 00 
200 
250 
400 


Meyer 
Meyer 
Scott 
Scott 
Turner 


Bartollozzi 175 
Metgotinio 200 
300 
250 
2 00 
2 00 
1 00 
150 
2 50 
250 
2 00 
2 60 
2 00 
350 
1 50 
200 
200 
200 
1 00 
400 
1 60 


“ 


160 
2 00 
2 00 
150 
150 
150 
1 SW 
150 
3 00 


Turner 
Meyer 
Ravenet 


Walker 

Earlom 

Say 

Say 

Dudean 

Facius } 
“ 


Sutherland 

Thompson 

Rudiwan 
a“ 


Lawrence 


Burnett 


Holbein 
Reni 
Size 18 Inches by 14. 


Calcott 
Lami 
Pousia 


Walker 
Ravenet 


Scott 
Maurin 
Brown 


Benevolent Cottagers, 
Louis Phillipe,? 
The Sportsman, 
The great Frozen Valley near Cha- 
mouny, 
The Lower Part of the Valley and 
Glaciers of Chamouny, . ss 
A Roman Monument, : “ Rooker 
The Cottage, Hobema Browne 
The Devil’s Bridge in the Canton of 

Ulri, in Switzerland, 
Landscape, 


Parrs Woollett 


Woollett 
Woollett 


arrs 
Pousin 





snined, the bars and bolts are of little avail —Spectator. 


Caracci Woollett 


)|Gipsy Fortune Teller, 


}} A Group of Cattle, 


| Totness, on the river Dart, 


PatnTeR;s ENGRAVER's 
Name. Name. 
Bull Browne 
Richards Woollett 
Moucherou Mason 
Domenichino Sharp 


Size 17 Inches by 14. 


Mary Stewart and Secretary, Fradeile 
The Village Festival, Wouerman 
The Flemish Ale House, Teniers 
A Sea Port, Lorain 
Eh Bien Oui! Gihaut 
Vandyke in the Character of Ica- 

rius, Vandyke 
The Happy Shepherds, Berghem 
A Flemish Feast, 
The Spaniel, 
Les Hommes en Mignatures, 
Uropa, 
The Shepherd, 
Sigismunda, 
Evening, 
A Mnce of Boy Angels, 
Mercury inventing the Lyre, 


Print. 
Europa, 
Maid of the Mill, 
The Herdsman, 
Death of Lucretio, 


Jaset 
Scott 


Canot 
Be llange 


Watts 
Scott 


Barrett 
Teniers 
Cosway 
Tivoli 


Watson 
Chenu 
Smith 
Carol 
Scott 
Faclus 
Smith 
Size 10 Inches by 13. 


Romney 
Burnet 
“ 


Lady Hamilton, &c. 
The Dancing Dolls, Burnet 
The Valentine, re 
Christmas Eve, ed ” 
Playing at Dranghts, “ - 
Escape of the Mouse, 
The Importunate Author, 
The Interior of a Cottage, 
The Warriors, 


Keating 


Newton 
Oatade 
Rosa Heath 


Sunday Morning, Sharp ™ 
Maternal Instruction, Borkhart Noble 
La Lecture de Ja Bible, Herminie Angleterre 
Shakspeare Nursed by Tragedy 

and Comedy, Smith 
La Marehande D’CEufus, Legrand 
The Tempting Present, Sinith 
Christ laid in the Sepulchre, Hodges 
The Foundling, Dawe 
Bandit of the Apennines, C©. Turner 
Wife of a Brigand Chief, Turner 
The Girl at the Weil, Heath 
The Young Bird, Burnet 
Cottage Children, Dawe 
The Morning Kiss, 
Bed Time, 
The Device, 
You cannot pass, 
After you Sire, Charlet 
Charleroi, Vernet « 
Open your Mouth and Shut your 

Eyes, Sharp Taylor 
Fruit Piece, Craig Byrne 
The Good Man at the Hour of 

Death, Hayman 
Bad Man atthe Hourof Death, “ 
St. Cecelia, Romney 
Home Biew'd, 

Dubuse 


Hearing, 
Boors Drinking, Ostade 


Suvier 


Romney 
Haudebourt 
Woodward 
Parmigiano 
Stephanoff 
Fastiake 
Fastlake 
Westalh 
Burnet 
Gainsborough 
Deveria 
Deveria 
Bennington Farland 
Martens 
“ 


Chambers 
“ 


Keating 
Dawe 
Reynolds 
Michael 


Size 6 Inches by 10. 


Old London Bridge, &c. 

Tam O'Shanter, 

Children at Play, 

Niobe, 

A Village Fair, 

Ann Page and Slender, 

Reflection, 

Travellers at an Inn Door, 

The Death of the Earl of Dou- 
glass, 

Moses Striking the Rock, 

Rent Day Feast, 

The Miniature, 

The Little Savoyard, 

The Clandestine Marriage, 


Turner 
Cooper 
Pousein 
Wilson 
Ostade 
Bennineston 
Hudson 
Odstade 


Bird 
Poussin 
Teneers 
Harper 
Davidson 
Clent 


Goodall 
Allen 
Woodman 
Wright 
Fenden 
Reynolds 
Huffman 
Wright 


‘ Heath 


Fenden 
Marle 
Davidson 
Meyer 


Size 9 Inches by 8. 


Nixon 
Proccacini 
Reynolds 
Correggio 
Cuyp 
Turner 
Canalette 
Reynolds 
Maes 
Murillo 
Reynolds 
Teniers 
Reynolds 
Gainsborough 
Cayp 
Westall Turner 
Tumer Sa 
Turner Turner 
Gotin Bromley 
Wilson Reynolds 
Gutin Lupten 
Gutin Turner 
Lupton 
Bromley 
Lupton 
Phillips 
Lupton 
Lupton 


Macbeth, 

Holy Family, 
Angels, 

A Magdalene 
Moonlight 

Stangate Creek, &e. 
The Rialto 
Meditations, 

The Surprise, 
Laughing Boy 


Phillips 

Reynolds 

Ward 

Reynolds 
“ 


Lupton 
Bromley 
Ward 
Lupton 
Ward 

Ward 

Lupton 
Lupton 
Lupton 


Durch Boors 

Infant Semuel, 

The Milk Girl, 

The Trooper, 

The Cottage Door, 
Kirkstall Lock, &c. 
Norham Castle, 
Bolton Abbey, &e. 
Evening, 

Chelsea Reach, 
Rainbow, 

The Passage, 

Boats in a Light Breeze, 
Rochester, &c. 
Arundel! Castle, &e. 
Dartmouth Castle, &e. 


Cayp 
Capella 
Turmer 
Turner 
Turner 
Cuyh 
Turner Say 


Brougham Castle, 
Kirkstall Abbey, 
Okehampton Castle, 


Turner 
Turner 
Turner 


Turner 
Turner 





Dunkarton 


Cardon ane Bond 


Litho. Molte 
“ “ 


Reynolds 


Bromley 


Paice. 


125 
200 
200 
112 
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\her waist, forgot all their expectations, all their econ- 

DEMERARA. fused xecollections, in present happiness. Their 
' only anxiety was for Mrs. Bruce, who looked as if 

: ° . recovering from an illness. They would not be- 


lieve her whei she declared, with a languid smile, 
DEMERARA. : ; 


that she was as well as usual; but her husband ad- 
CHAPTER L. ded his testimony that she had never been better. 
Mrs. Bruce, would ha¥e been as much surprised at 








A TALE. lIoTIN RTS tte Pek Sem jher daughter’s fresh color and robust appearancey if 
SUNRISE BRINGS SCRROW IN DEMERA RA.|she had not been more in the habit of vateresuaad 
. with Europeans than her daughter with West In- 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. The winter of the tropicsis ithe most dehicious of|dians. 
all seasons of any climate to inhabitants of the relies These young people were far happier this first 
perate zone. The autumnal deluge is over: there|day—far more exempt, from disappointment—than 
’ is no further apprehension of hurricanes for mariy|m@any who return to the home of their childhood \ 
‘ months: the storms of hail are driven farsouthwards|after years of absence. Their father was full of 
PREFACE. \by the steady north winds, which spread coolness\joy,—their mother, of tenderness. Louisa was a@ 


and refreshment amang the groves and over the/Spitited, and clever, and captivating a little girl as 
plains. The sea, whose rough and heavy swell|they had ever seen; and her perfect frankness and 
seemed but lately to threaten to swallow up the|ease of manner showed them how much liberty of 
islands and desolate the coasts, now spreads as blue|speech and action was allowed her by her parents, 
Instead of encumbering my small! pages with referen-jas the heavens themselves, and kisses the silent|and how entirely they might therefore reckon on 
| ces to authorities and acknowledgements of suggestions,|shore. Inland, the woods are as leafy as in an|the freedom which is so precious to young people 
| I give notice in this place that I am indebted to various|fyolish June ; for there, buds, blossoms, and fruits|\When they reach what appears to them the age of 
authors anid to Seas private friends, not only for the in-|. ound throughout the year. The groves of cedar|discretion. Alfred was as much surprised as pleas- 
| ne 9g Rpm coc nr nga iho ary een and mahogany, of the wild cotton-tree and the fig,|¢d to observe this spirit. of independence in other 

ahidetinaerenehind-oie he Fupet sdhnanaiattiatle may|Orn an assemblage of majestic colums, roofed by aj|mmembers of the family. The white servants, as well 


be recognized in my slave personages. My object hav-\“""0PY of foliage which the sun never penetrates, theee bea be ou -yghics errno eg ee 
ing been to appropriate every thing, properly authenti-| While the winds poss through, and Goeae and go as|rons of his childhood, met him with an outatretene 
cated, which could illustrate my subject, 1 leave it to|they list. In the richest regions of this department)hand and a hearty welcome ; and he observed that ’ 
those who may be amused by the employment to point|of the globe, the cane-fields look flourishing at this|they addressed his father more as if they wete his | 
; out whence I derived this argument, or that anecdote, or/season, and coffee-plantations clothe the sides of the|¢quals than his domestics. Alfred immediately con- 
those elements of scenery. At the same time, | cannot|hills. All inanimate things look bright ; and birds|¢luded that his most sanguine hopes were justified, 4 
) admit that I have copied. The characters are intended/of gay plumage, and animals of strange forms andjand that his father was inde ed no tyrant, no arbitrary 
to be original, the arguments are recast, the descriptions|habits add to the interest and beauty of the scene in|Cisposer of the fortunes of his inferiors, but a just and 
recomposed, and, to the best of my knowledge, no partithe eye of a stranger. : jkind employer of theirfindustry. 
) pn nbn: Te a mere republication of what has been! The brightest beauty, the deepest interest, how- Mary, meanwhile, could not help observing the 
‘ if it be objected shed Gite chiwantnes the witel lever, is not for strangers, but for those who return|strangeness of the domestte management she wit- 
2 ? « > ac y v SV H - . . . “. . . } “a * ve . , . 
) - rae. . cas 8 tor W HC 1 v— \to a region like this atter years of absence. like two essed. The black servants w hom she met about 
thy is claimed might have been made more interesting, . “mht, the house were only half-clothed, and mi f them 
) I reply that our sympathy for slaves ought to increase travellers who were hastening, one fine January|tie house were only half-clothed, and many 0 
in proportion to their vices and follies, if it can be proved |2Y to reach thejr long-left home,—a plantation injWituoat — and stockings; while her mother was 
that those vices and follies arise out of the position in|Demerara. Alfred Bruce and his sister Mary had)®s splendi¢ ly dressed as if she had been, going ey 
} which we place them, or allow them to remain. If the been sent to England for their education when they jball. rhe rich sideboard of plate, and the Ww ‘bo 
) champions of the slave had but seen how ‘his cause is'were, the one seven, the other six years of age.jarrangement of the table, answered to her dim bat 
) aided bY representing him as he is,—not only revengeful,| They had spent fourteen years without seeing theirjgrand remembrances of the magnificence in which 
) but selfish and mean,—not only treacherous to his mas-!parents, except that their father paid one short visit|her parents lived; but the house was in as bad re- 
) ter, but knavish to his countrymen, indolent, conceited,|to England about the middle of the time. Of him pair, and every apartment as unfinfshed, as if the 
“ER” - ‘. | = ° ? a ° . . . 
) hypocritical, and sensual,—we should have had fewer|they had, of course, a very vivid recollection, as nansion was going to decay before it was half eom- 
pe : — — virtuous than a free peasantry, they believed they had of their mother. of theirjpleted. Having been told, however, before she left 
; } 98 : > : ‘ fine » > . t:4° . . i clan } e x y y i 
) which they rat nadie vag ee a refined love ol nurse, of the localities of the plantation, and the|ngland, that she must not look for English com 
) whi y apable, or of socia sensibilities whic h amoral aeons Sth, connie Ties . fort in another climate, she pre sently reconciled 
) can never be generated in such a social condition as genera appearance « the country. rey now, z ’ / 
) theirs i » @/however, found themselves so much mistaken in the herself to whatever displeased her eye or her 
) That slaves cannot be made objects of attachment is ee that they pe So Caen Can epennnay a? fi i i to bed, her brother nial her 
‘ ee 7 . ‘ aj 1e ries abo » res efore Louisa went to bed, her Dro i P 
one argument against them in the mouths of slaye-|0! their memories a yout the rest. ; ; ; “stay: . 
holders. 1 have attempted to employ the same argu-| On landing, théy had been full of delight at the ifshe would take a walk with him and Mary in = 
ment in their behalf. That they command our sym-jcontrast between an English and a Guiana winter.\cool of the morning: they remembered the soun 1 
> pathies by their injuries alone, that they claim our com-| When they had gone on board, in the Thames, a the conch of old, and they w ished to see the people 
; passion by their vices yet more than by their sufferings,|thick fog had hung over London, and concealed go forth to their work. Louisa laughed heartily, 
) is a statement the force of which their adversaries can- eyery object from them but the houses on the banks, supposing her brother to be in jest ; and Mrs. Bruce 
) not gainsay, since they themselves have furnished us| whieh looked all the more dingy for the snow which explained that nobody in the house was up for 
y “a = P = § cased oat \lay upon their roofs. When they landed, thei: na-\many hours after the conch sounded ; but when it Ne 
: Ne hile ind ape ye ee he the ree apy tive shores reposed in the serene beauty of an even- peared that Alfred was serious, Louisa, liking the 
S i 2rs é -} ) . . ae - ve "s role q ise ‘red T 
—— “ bowen er sen —~ bello u =e - ing sunshine. By as bright a sunshine they ‘were \dea of a frolie, promised to be ready. Pte: he no 
) ntol i he Deiter and i if a ved + of 7 lighted on the next day ; and it still shone upon occasion, as there would have been in Eng! and, to 
) intolerable a readers, if Cartied through a hem as they approached their fathers estate ; butitake any proviso about the weather being fine. 
. " . ota them as they approached their fathers estate , . 7 5 
) volume. My personages, therefore, speak the English | = ! ; an @ delici : bright d balm 
) which would be natural to them, if they spoke what can ‘t no longer seemed to gladden them, for they be- it was 8 delicious. morning, beiges = y: 
ri ; yy & 4 é an 7 e . : sha he » > 7 P 
5 be called English at all. F came more and more.silent, only new and then ut- when the young people went forth. re _ er 
i) If I had believed, as many do, that strong feeling im- tering an exclamation. just peeping above the horizon, and the families o 
pairs the soundness of reasoning I should assuredly have’ ‘How altered every place looks!’ said Mary. slaves appearing from their on Fa = 
avoided the subject of the following tale, since Stave-* The birds secm the only living things. pwith a lagging step, as if they did not hear the 1m- 
5 RY is a topic which cannot he approached without A servant, who had come to meet the travellers patient call of the white man who acted as supeTin- 
5 emotion. But convinced as I am, on the contrary, that with the carriage, reminded her that it was now the tendent, or the erack of the driver’s whip. JT heir 
5 the reason and the sensibilities are made for co-opera- time of dinner, and that in an hour or so the slaves|mames were called over, and very few were missing. 
5 tion, and perceiving, as 1 do, that the most stirring elo- would be seen in the fields again. The driver pointed with his whip to the sun, an ) 
; —_—e issues — the oreermes have “ hesita-|  < It is not only that we see no people,’ said Alfred ; observed that there was no excuse for sluggards on 
5 oie pe ‘h wu rw a the oc Re i ‘add © om @ <bnt the country, cultivated as itis, looks uninhab- so bright a morning, } ’ as 
* subject which awakens the drowsiest, a1 ires the’. .d.: No villases. no farm-houses! Only sion, ‘ Do you find the weather make much difference ? 
D ited. No villages, no farm-h ily a mansion } 
5 coldest. Whether the deductions which appear to me Sinan” eeeaiehd salad te dee Ly, with atinquired Alfred . 
oe Raa Re +. mere an ore IHN giy gf g pcay, W a\** ae P . 
as clearos day, are here made equally apparent to otiers,) 08 et near it. { remembe hi f ‘All the difference, sir. On achill, foggy morn- 
Iam unable tojudge. I can only testify that it has been CTOW@ Of Hovels near it, remember nothing of, ’ 2 aye j 
eee bo TuCge 7 Comenty 0a me een a “ope Marv 2’ i such as we sometimes have at this season, it is ; 
my most earnest desire to make them so, and to leadthe this. Did you, Mary’ pa Oe Oe ee ee eee k ¢ 


minds of my readers through the same course with my No. Mary thought the face of the country must impossible to collect the half of them before — 
own. If Ihave succeeded, they will find that the argu- have changed very considerably ; but the old ser-fast; and those that come do little or no work. 


I] 

a 

9] 

a 

M4 mentative part of the subject arises naturally from that vant said ii was much the same as it had always|They like the whip better than a fog, for they are @* 
4 which appears at first sight to bear the least relation to heen in his time made to live in sunshine. ar 

5 argument. ‘ ; ‘Something must have befallen the cattle, surely,; ‘Does my father insist on their working in raw 
5 While conversing directly with my readers, I take ohseryed Mary. ‘1 never saw such wretched, weather ?’ asked Alfred. ‘j should not have thought 

. roe tgp of thanking a friends to my under- ., irved-looking cows in England.’ ; iit could answer to either party. cules 

5 Sr sie teats saclateane chng- kee cloned eo he The servant, who had never beheld any hotter d ‘ They - > os paspaked epted prod 

. furnishing me with books and other means of informa-"!™!!ed at his young mistress’s prejudices, and only does not do to adm ae he ff h ; 
fa : g "oie ; thi é answered that these were her father’s cattle, and|in particular cases. If we once let them off on suc i 
5 tion on the topics of my course which yet remain to be / : , ig gpa ane hear of more just as good,’ 

5 treated. Of all the kind offices which have been ren-|that yonder mansion was his house. ere oS ee yee x Alfred, wi earnest] 

iB) dered to me on account of this work, the one in question in a few minutes more, the long-anticipated ‘ True enough, thought / hie’ inind’ free frame f, 
5 is perhaps the most acceptable, because the most widely imeeting had taken place. Alfred, sitting beside hiss he had endeavored to keep s # chnae = 
on beneficial. imother’s couch, with his beautiful little sister Louisa prejudice respecung the instita ones ol slavery, yet 
5 H. M. ion his knee; and Mary, with her father’s arm aboutjentertained a deep dislike of the system. 
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More than a third of the slaves assembled were; ‘I find your father is alive still, and I mean to gojing them praise themselves, and says that if we 
men and women of the ages most fitted for hard la-jand see him to-day ; for I hear he keeps at home|used them properly they would never tease us in 
bor, and of the greatest strength of frame that ne-|now on acconnt of his greatage. Can’you show me|that way ; and [{ have heard that Mrs. Mitehelson 

roes attain in slavery. These brought -with themjhis cottage 7’ __ |says to her daughter, “‘ My dear, do not look so con- 

eir hoes and knives, and each a portion of provis-| Willy pointed out a cottage of rather a superior|ceited, or I shall think you have been talking with 
ion for breakfast. Having delivered their yegetablesappearance to some about it, and said his father was Mr. Bruce’s slaves. 
to the women who were to cook their messes, theyjalways within or in the provision ground beside it.| Louisa could not satisfy her brother as to wh 

- were marched off to their labonin the coffee-walks.|His mother was dead, but his two sisters, Becky and|slaves were made disagreeable by being kindly treat- 

Thg second gang consisted of young boys and girls, Nell, were at hand; one was now in the field yon-jed. All she knew was, that slaves either silent and 
women who were not strong enough for severe toil,der, and the other was one of the cooks whom he |obstinate, like Willy, or talkative and conceited, 
and mvalids who were sufficiently recovered to do|would see preparing breakfast nnder the tree. like his father and sisters. Alfred pondered the 
light work : these were dispersed in the plantations,, There was time to see the slaves at breakfast be-|matter as he wert home. ‘ My loves !’ said their 
weeding between the rows of young plants, Little|fore the same meal would be ready at home. They |mother, in her usual feeble voice, as the young folks 
children, with an old woman near to take care 0 assembled in the shade at the sound of the conch, entered the breakfast room, ‘how weary you must 
them, were set to collect greens for the pigs, or tojangd each had his mess served out to him. The |be with all you have done! I would have had 
weed the garden, or to fetch and carry what was young people did not wish to interfere with this|breakfast an hour earlier than usual if you had 
wanted. hese formed the third gang; and they|short period of rest, and, therefore, after speaking|been in; for I am sure you must all be tired to 
showed far more alacrity, and were found to <ojkindly to two or three whom they remembered, they|death. Louisa, love, rest yourself on‘my couch.’ 
much more in proportion to their strength, than the|walked away. As they were going, they meta few) Louisa did so; and her brother and sister were 
stoutest man of the first company. They alonejof the sluggards who had not put up their appear-jnot believed when they declared they were untired. 
showed any interest in the presence of the strangers.jance at the proper hour, and who sauntered along, ‘ When you know our climate a little better,’ said 
They looked back at Mary from time to time as thejunwilling (as they well might be) to meet the/Mr. Bruce, ‘ you will no more dream of such long 
old woman sent them before her to the garden, andjdriver. walks than the English of staying at home all a fine 
were seen. to peep from the gates as long as Alfred) ‘ What will be done to them ?’ asked Mary. summer’s day; which I suppose they seldom do. 
and his sisters remained in sight. The other gangs| ‘They will only be whipped a little,’ said Louisa. But if you really are not tired, Alfred, we will ride 
did not <a to observe that any one was by; and/Her sister stared to hear her speak so lightly ofjover to Paradise by and by. I promised to take you 





such of them as were spoken to scarcely looked at being whipped. to see your old friends, the Mitchelsons, as soon as 
their young master as they made their reply. ‘O,1 do not mean flogged so that they cannot|you arrived ; and they are in a hurry to welcoine 
The young people took a turn through the walks,/work ; but just a stroke or two, this way.’ you.’ 





where the slaves were setting coffee-plants. There) And she switched her brother with the cane she 
could not be better materials 4o work upon, a finerjsnatched from his hand. Seeing that both looked 
climate to live in, a richer promise of a due reward still dissatisfied, she went on— 
for labor, than Alfred saw before him ; but never had) ‘ What better can they do in England when people 
he beheld employment so listlessly pursued, andiare late at their work ? for I suppose people sleep too! 
such a waste of time. When he observed how the!long there sometimes, as they do here.’ CHAPTER Il. 
walks were sheltered from the north winds, how! Her brother told her, to her great surprise, that 
thriving the young plants appeared, how fit a soil/lazy people are punished in England by haying their 
the warm gravelly mould formed for their growth, work taken from them; there being plenty of indus- 
he almost longed to be a laborer himself, at least dur-/trious laborers who are glad to get it. She said| 
“ing the coolanorning hours. But the people before there was nothing her papa’s slaves would like so} During a ride of several miles, Mr. Bruce and his 
‘ him did not seem to share his taste. Ata little dis-'much as not to have to work; but she had never|<gon were deep in eneanehtien, on ‘the subject of 
tance he could scarcely pereeive that any of them heard of such a thing being allowed, except on Sun- their affairs, which were in a state to cause great 
moved ; and when they did it was in a sore slow days and holidays. : Lemalhaiiey” dn teeth though the anxiety pm phe differed 
and indolent manner than he could have conceived.| In their way home, they looked jin on old Mark,| much 7. chiaeaten Mr. Bruce had made less and 
He had seen laborers in an English plantation mark- whom they found eating his breakfast, attended Jegs by his plantation every year for some years past ; 
ing out the ground, and digging the holes, and/upon by his daughter Becky, who had come in from and le was now quite out of heart, and full of oad. 
reading the ragts, and covering them with so much the field for that purpose. Mark, had been an in- plaints about the hardships inflicted on himself and 
tch, that the business of the superintendent dustrious man in his d | ps 


. P , ay—in his own provision-| his brother planters, by what he called oppression at 
was to watch that they did not get over their ground ground at least; and, in consequence, he ‘was better!home, and the competition of other countries in 


too fast ; while here it took eight minutes to meas-|éff than most of his neighbors. His cottage consist- their trade. He was nota very clear-headed, though 
ure eight feet from stem to stem; and as for laying ed of three rooms, and had a boarded floor. He had\a good-hearted man ; and he had passed nearly his 
the roots, one would have thought each fibre weigh- a chest for his clothes, and at holiday times he waslwBole life within the bounds of his own plantation ; 
ed a stone by the difficulty there seemed to b2 in the more gaily dressed than any of his younger neigh-|so that he, as a matter of course, adopted the views 
work. He reminded Mary how, at this hour of the|bors. A few orange-trees and bananas shaded the of planters in general, and joined in the ery for high- 
morning, an English ploughman leads forth his\cottage, and gave the outside a somewhat pictu-|er bounties on West India produce, and thought 
team in the chill of a February mist, and whistles,resque appearance, but the inside looke | 


d anything|that the obvious way to relieve West India distress 
while eye and hand are busy marking ont his fur-/but agreeable, Mary thought. J 


ree . 4 ; ‘ Phe walls were mere-| was to obtain more exclusive monopolies. He took 
rows; while, in this bright and fragrant season, the ly wattled and smeared with plaster ; 


; j : ; and the roof,\credit to himself for being even better entitled than 
black laborers before them seemed to heed neither|thatched with cocoa-nut leaves, had holes in it to let’ most of his brethren to complain of neglect and want 
their employment on the one hand nor the sunshine out the smoke of the nightly fire, which isnecessary|of protection, as he could not oppress his slaves in 
on the other. Quite out of patience, at last, at see- to keep negroes warm enough tosleep. 7 mee 
ing a strong man throw down his hoe, when the time they cook cut of doors. 
hole he was preparing was all but cleared, Alfred, 


LAW ENDANGERS PROPERTY IN DEME- 
RARA. 





‘pensation for his losses in trade. He was too ha- 


Mark had never been very bright in his intellects! m; i ievi 
. ; J : $8 mane a man for this. - Thus believing that through 
snatched up the tool, finished the business, and went during his best days ; | g £ 


: - ‘8; and now the little light he|the cruelty of the government and nation at home, 
on to another and another, till he had done more injhad was clouded with age. He was easily made toland his own tender heartedness, he was going to 
half-an-hour than any slave near him since sunrise. understand, however . of 


: : " > Who his guests were: Hejruin at a great rate, he was heartily tired of his oc- 
Louisa looked on in horror ; for she had never seen told some anecdotes of Alfred's childhood ; a * 


: ‘ 8 nd when|cypations, and ready to open his mind to his son, 

a white man, much less a gentleman at work in aonce set talking, went on as if he would never have and consult with him as to what should be done. 
lantation ; but when she perceived that her sisterdone. He appeared excessively conceited: for the. nual 
looked more disposed to help than to find fault, she tendency of all he said was to prove : Pay 
ran away laughing to tell the overseer what Alfred He related how he had told the 
was doing. sion, and been brave on another; and how the over- perience, than any of the neighboring gentlemen 
* You look well pleased to have your work done|seer had been heard to say that he made the most who niet from time to time to condole with each 


fer ou,’ said Alfred to the slave ; ‘but 1 hope youlof his provision-ground, and how the estimate of his other, and draw up memorials to Government. Al- 
will now bestir yourself as briskly for your master|yalue had been raised from time to time. 


. Young as Alfred was, he was deserving of his fa- 
his own merits ther’s confidence, and far more likely to offer him 
truth on one occa- good counsel, when he should have a a little ex- 


4 , Even fred had been in goof hands in England. He had 

as I have done for you. jwien he gave instinces of his master’s kindness to|peen educated for the station he was to hold. and so 

When Alfred looked at the man for an answer, )him, it appeared that he only did so as proving his carefully instructed in both sides of the great ques- 

he fancied that he knew his face, jown merit. What was yet more strange, Becky hadjtions which were to be before him through life, that 

‘ What is your name ? jexactly the same taste in conversation. She not|there was no danger of his being blind to all but 
€ Willy.’ - jonly listened with much deference to : r 


ali her father what he chose to see, or deaf to all but that which 
§ What, old Mark’s son, Willy ?’ jhad to say, but took up the strain when he let itia certain class chose to say. A fine estate in Bar- 
‘ Yes, old Mark is my father.’ ‘fall. 


The young people soon grew tired of this, and| badoes w im ; 
dx ) g pe > SOO! ‘badoes was likely soon to lapse to him; and the 
‘Why, Willy, have you forgotten me as I hadjcut short the rambling narrative of the compliments| z 


a : pow " i. ‘knowledge that he might at any hour bevcalled upon 
nearly forgotten you? Don’t you remember master| which Becky bad received from white people in her to act in the responsible situation for which he had 
Alfred ? , time. ‘ihe conceit only took a new form, however ;|been educated, stimulated his study of his duties 

‘O yes, Mio well. . 


lat every word of kindness which either Alfred orland his insight into his prospects. He did not; of 
‘ Is this bik who used to carry you on his shoul-| # & La. ; ’ 


ders?’ asked Mary, ‘and who used to draw my little) prouder. : ; the management of a plantation before he had had 
chaise round the garden? He was a high-spirited,| ‘ What odd, disagreeable people !’ exclaimed Mary the opportunity of observing how the actual system 
merry boy, at——what age was he then ’’ jas she turned 1 : 1 x 


‘Twel d ed away from the door; ‘1 always thought|worked ; but certain broad principles were fixed in 
welve, when we wentaway. But, Willy, why|we should find slaves too humble, servile: I hardly|his mind,—principles which may be attested in any 


did not you come and spealk to me as soon as you\know how to treat them when they are proud.’ ipart of the world, and which could not, he thought, 
saw me? You might have been sure that I should| ‘Our slaves are particularly proud, because papajbe made void by any connexion, or obscured by any 
remember you when you told me your name.’ \has treated them kindly,’ observed Louisa. ‘ Mr.|aspect of circumstances whatever. With these prin- 
Willy made no answer, so Alfred went on— | Mitchelson laughs at us when we are tired of hear- ciples full in his mind, he began, from the moment 
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In the day-|his turn, nor endeavor to wrest out of them a com- , 


Mary spoke, both the slaves looked prouder and course, make up his mind respecting the details of. 
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he set his foot on shore, to observe all that sur-} * But not property established. If the man Cutirest. Those were the days when the lords of the 
rounded him wherever he went, and to obtain in-|off the woman’s tresses while she slept, the hairrace lived in barbarous, comfortless splendor, and 
formation from every class of persons to whom he| would be no longer a part of the woman, as strength\the bull of the people in extreme hardship ;—the 
could gain access. - rs _ jof limb or faculties of sense : yet the woman would|days of Greek and Roman slavery. ‘Then came the 
On the present occasion, his father enforced his still have the best title to it as having been hers by|bondage and villeinage of the Gothic nations,—far 
complaints of West India adversity, by pointing to/original endowment. If the woman, in her turn,|more tolerable than the ancient slavery, because the 
the estates on either hand as they rode along, and|bound the man’s feet as he lay sick on the ground,/bondmen lived on their native soil,*and had some 
relating how they had changed owners, and whatjand would not release him till he had dug up as|sort of mutual interest with their owners: but it 
disasters had_ befallen their various proprietors. jmany roots for her as she chose, would the man.\was not till they were allowed property that their 
‘In England,’ said he, ‘estates go down trom therefore, or his strength of limb, become her prop-|popylation increased, and the condition of them- 
generation to generation, and amen may have somelerty ? . d lselves'and their masters improved. The experience 
pleasure in improving and cultivating, in the hope| ‘ Certainly not: for if he chooses to dig up nolof this improvement led to further emancipation ; 
that his. children’s great-grand-children may profit more roots than he eats himself, she can do nothing/and that comparative freedom again to further im- 
by and carry on his labors. But here, no manj|with him for her own advantage ; and the moment/provement, till the state ofa hoor as to health, com- 
knows whether his son will be the better for all he he can free himself he will. This is merely force|fort, and security of property, is Faber superior te 
does.’ lacting against force, and there is no right in theithat of the lord of his forefathers. In the same 
‘ We shail never prosper,’ replied Alfred, ‘ till the/case.’ |manner, my dear sir, it might be hoped that the 
system is wholly changed. Security of property is! ‘ But the woman has a right to cut off her own|condition of the descendants of your slaves, a thou- 
one of the prime elements of prosperity.’ jhair, and the man to employ his own strength, as\sand years hence, would be happier than yours to 
‘And that security can never be reached here, long as he does not trespass on his companion’s per-iday, if our slaves were the original inhabitants of 
son. Assoon as a man thinks he is likely to dojsonal rights. Now, we see that man has no natural|the soil they till. As it is, I fear that our bad insti- 
well, there comes a hurricane, er a mortality among property in man.’ tutions will die out only in the persons of those 
his slaves, or, worst of all, an insurrection; and! ‘Nor in anything else but himself,’ interrupted/ most injured by them. “But that they will die out, 
perpetually, some thwarting measure of our enemies Mr. Bruce, ‘ as you began by showing. If you ¢an|the slave-history of Europe is our warrant; and 
at home. .They need not envy us our possessions prove that man has now any right to property in the then, and then only, will the laws of England secure 
here ; for I am sure it requires the patience of Job|fruits of the earth, it follows that he may in man.’ ithe property of Enelishmen as fully abroad as at 
to bé an India planter.’ | ‘*Ithinknot,’ said Alfred. ‘The question depends|home. It is no reproach upon laws framed to secure 
‘It must require more patience, father, than Ijon what constitutes right. 1 think that man has arighteous property, that they do not guard that 
shall ever have, to hold property which is needless- conventional, though not a natural right to the pro-|which is unrightggys. Consider once more who are 
ly insecure.’ ductions of the earth; but neither the one nor the/the parties to 7 and the éase will be clear. 
‘ How do you mean needlessly insecure ?’ other can sanction his holding man in property.| ‘The eovernment and the holders of the property 
‘I mean insecure through bad institutions. 1 do/There may be a general agreement that men shalllare the parties to the maintenance of the law. The 
not see at present how we are to guard against hur- take and keep possession of portions of land, butiinfringers of the law are the third party, whom it is 
ricanes ; but if I were convinced that the other evils|there can never be a general agreement that man/the mutual interest of the other two to punish. So 
you mention could not be removed, I would as soon|shall be lord of man. If the man and woman agree|the matter stands in England, where the law works 
go into Turkey and hold my chattels at the pleasure|to take each a portion of Jand, and not to interfere|comparatively well. Here the case is wholly chan 
of the’sultan, as be your heir. There is little to|with offe another, that agreement is a kind of law ;\ged by the second and third parties being identical, 
choose between any two countries where there is and, in proportion as it is observed, the property of}while the first treats them as being opposed to each 
not security of property.’ each will be secure. The same plan is pursued bylother. The infringer of the law,—that is, the rebel- 
‘ Batwhat I complain of, Alfred, is, that the law their descendants till they become too numerous tollious slave, being the property of—that is, the same 
does not secure us our property. If the_same law|make a mere agreement a sufficient security. They|party with, his owner, the benefits of the compact 
secures property in England, why does iffot here?’ then agree upon an express law, sanctioned by cer-lare destroyed to all. If the slave is not to be pun- 
$ a is the question, father. Is it not clearjtain punishments, which once more secure to each|ished, the owner's property (his plantation) is not 
that th@te is some flaw in our institutions here which|the possession of what has now become his property|safe. If he is punished, the owner’s property (the 
keeps them out of the pale of the protection of law ?|/by common consent.’ slave) is injured. No wonder the master complains 
Hurricanes and bad seasons are answerable for avery| ‘ Such agreement and such law,’ said Mr. Bruce.|of the double risk to his property : but such risk is 
small portion of our distress; and to set against|‘ are essential to the general good ; for there would|the necessary consequence of holding a subject o 
them, we have, as with all our complaints we can-jbe no end to violence and fraud, no inducement tothe law in property.’ : 
not deny, a very extraordinary degree of proteclion\improvement, no mutual confidence and enjoy-| ‘You fut me in mind, son, of old Hodge's com- 
from government, though we cannot manage to ban-jment, if the law of brute force were to exclude al! plaint,—you remember Hodge,—about his vicious 
efit much by it. By far the larger share of our evilsjother law.’ . ‘bull. He thought it’ very hard that, after all the 
are such as law cannot remedy; and since that| * True,’ said Alfred. ‘The general good is not|mischief done to his own stock, he should be com- 
law works far better in England than here, it isjonly the origin, but ought to be the end and aim of pelled by the overseer to kill the bull. Hodge own- 
plain that the fault does not rest with the law.’ the institution of property ; and if ever there should'ed a rebellious subject of the law.’ 
‘IT am sure it is time we were looking into it, son."\come a time when the institution may be provedin-| ‘True; and Hodge was to be pitied, because there 
‘ High time, indeed ; but people are unwilling tojconsistent with the general good, it will be abolish-|was no making a free laborer of his bull. Butif he 
look deep enough. If some of the pains that arejed; but that \time is very far distant. With the had had the choice whether to hod the animal it- 
spent in providing expedients for the management |property in man which has been assurted from age|self as capital, or only its labor, we should have laid 
of property, were employed in examining into its to age, the case is very different; and there neverithe blame of his double loss upon himself.’ 
nature and tenure, we should be more in the way|was a time when that sort of property could be se-| ‘ You must hear what Mitche!son has to say on 
of finding out what part of our system is wrong.’ |cure, or established by general agreement, or con-that subject, son. He has syffered as much in his 
‘ My dear son, you really are too hard upon us.|ducive to the general good. One needs but to draw|time as any man from troublesome slaves. More 
Do you think we do not know what property is?’ ja parallel between the histories of the two kinds of than one was executed, and several.ran away while 
‘1 do: because I think we hold a great deal that property to see this.’ his last lease was current. His management has 
does not belong to us. We can find that out pres-| ‘ Histories too long for me and my neighbors to'changed, however, with the change of times.’ 
ently by going back to the beginning. Taking'study, I am afraid, Alfred.’ | {fs he suffering, like every body else ?’ 
the old pagan fable of the first pair of hamanbeings ‘They may be very briefly sketched, father.| ‘Yes; and 1 do not think he would have renewed 
coming out of a cave, and supposing that cave to be Capital held by the tenure of mutnal agreement,—ihis lease if he had anticipated how prices would fall. 
in yonder hill,—what property,—what of their own'that io, property in all tnings created subordinate to But he isa prudent man, and knows how to mould 
would that man and woman have on first coming into man, has a perpetual tendency to increase and im- his plan to differences of circumstance.’ 
the day-light ?’ provement; and every such increase is an addition! ‘¢ Who is his landlord ?’ 
* As soon as they chose to take possession, they|to the good of society. Cultivators of the land have! «Stanley, who has lived in England these fifteen 
might have a whole continent.’ made their portions more and more productive,|years, you know. When he left this neighborhood, 
‘Aye; but before they took possession: as they so as to maintain a greater number of people per-\he let Paradise to Mitchelson for ten years, ata 
stood, hand in hand, at the mouth of the cave.’ petually. Inventions have arisen, arts have im-|thousand a year. There was a permanent population 
‘Why, nothing: for if the man said, “ that tree, proved, manufactures have extended, till a far larg-|of three hundred slaves on the estate at that time.’ 
bending with fruit, is mine,’ the woman might say, er multitude of people spend their lives in ease and) ¢ [f there were no more than three hundred slaves, 
“no, | want it;”’ and neither could give a reason'enjoyment, than would ever have been born if se-\sugars must have borne a better price than they do 
for keeping it, that the other might not offer ascurity of property had been unknown. There islnow, to make it a good bargain to Mitchelson.’ 
well.’ . this conspicuous mark of blessing on capital rightly) ‘They averaged a gross price of £30 aton. In 
‘ True,—as to the fruit-tree ; but there is a pos-applied, that the more it increases the more it willladdition to the rent, the other charges amounted to 
session for each which each has a sound reason forjincrease ; while precisely the reverse is the factlabout £20 a ton; so that Mitchelson’s net income 
claiming. Suppose the man to say to the woman. with that which is unrighteously made capital.was £1000.’ 
‘the hair of my head is too short, and I will have/The more eagerly it is applied, the faster it dwindles} ¢ And prices being higher than at present, he was 
some of yours ;’ or the woman to say, ‘‘ | have not'away ; the more it is hushanded, the more want it!tempted to work his slaves to the utmost.’ 
strength enough in my limbs and you must work for/causes. Its increase adds tothe sum of human mis-| ‘Yes; but another part of the agreement was, 
me,” has either any property in the person of the\ery ; its diminution brings a proportionate relief.’ {hat the plantation, with all belonging to it, should 
other ? : o } s Why, then, has there been slavery in all ages he appraised when the lease expired, and that Mitch- 
‘Certainly not. If the woman wants the wholejof the world?’ elson should pay up for any damage it might have 
of her hair to shade her face at noon-day, and the| ‘ Because the race, like the individual, is slow in'sustained, or pocket the value of any improvement. 
man the whale strength of his limbs for toil or sport,|learning by experience ; but the race has learned, He made his caleulations carefully, and found that 
there is no reason why each should not keep hisjand goes on to learn notwithstanding ; and slavery.it would hardly answer to overwork his slaves con- 
own if he can. But most likely one would be|becomes less extensive with the lapse of centuries.|siderably, as what he would have to pay up for the 
stronger than the other, and then possession would|[n ancient times, a great part of the population of!sacrifice of life at the end of ten years, would balance 
be taken.’ the most polished states was the property of thejthe present increase of profits from making more 
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sugar ; 


prices rose 


crop. He deter ; 
tons to it, even at’an expense of life of £1000. 


He can tell you as much as any man I know abo 
the inefficiency of the law for the protection of pro- 


so he began moderately: but whenjto which he was to ge, some time or other. Heland Becky’s conceit, too,’ he added, as he remem- 
to £40 a ton, adding £2000 to his in-jascribed this gentleman's treatment of his slaves,\bered what had passed in the morning; ‘ they wish, 


come, it became clearly lis interest to increase his not to any love of tyranny for its own sake, but to} 





to enhance their own value from a suspicion tiat 
mined therefore to add one hundred the grand error of regarding human beings as prop-|they will change masters one of these days; and 

Butlerty, operating upon pecuniary interest. Tlough,|Cassius depreciates his, because he hopes to get off 
it is inconceivable what trouble he had aficr atime. therefore, it was impossible to regard him -with the|with a lower ransom. 
utisame esteem as if he had known how to respect the} 
rights of his fellow-men, Alfred was not disposed to 


Dreadful ! that human beings 
should rate their own value according to the depth 
of another man’s purse! They seem, too, to have 


perty.’ visit the sins of a system upon an individual whojno idea of natural disinterested kindness ; for Mark 


Alfred made no reply; and there was a ‘ong si-\had always treated him with kindness: 


and he\and Becky took all the merit of my father’s little in- 


lence. therefore met his old friend’s cordial greeting with dulgences to themselves. They seemed to think 


‘Well!’ continued his father, ‘do not you wish){tank good-humor. 


\they must be much better than their neighbor Harry, 


to know the end of Mitchelson’s speculation ?’ _ The ladies were not at home ; but they would be|because my father roofed their cottage after the storm, 
‘O! by all means. I was thinking what would|in long before it would be necessary for the Braces' while Harry was obliged to wait till he cou'd repair 


be the issue of it 








he willingly paid up for the slaves that were un- 
der ground, uid get a renewal ‘ 


some years himself; 


only £25 a ton.’ 


‘Thank God!’ cried Alfred. jeven more striking than on Mr 
‘Nay; I was really very sorry, independently of Alfred thought within himself, how poor is the pur-|But do not attempt to deceive me any more. 
my own stake in the market. «:: truly mortify- chase of a man. 


ing that it should happen at the inning ofa lease. of the man. 


at the end of time.’ ito be turning homewards. 

‘ At the close of the lease,—thiut is, five years ago,jand rest, or prolong their ride to a once favorite seat}when slaves are in it!’ 
of Alfred’s,on the summit of yonder hill, where the) 

pavilion peeped out from among the trees? The master, and I am not going to speak to your master 

‘Pray, did Stanley understand his system ?’ gentlemen were for proceeding, Alfred with the|about you.’ 

‘Why, 1 should suppose he did, having lived here |hope of making some observations by the way, and 


Would they stop indoors)his himself. 


‘What did you follow me for then?’ 
with which they pursued their employment was} ‘ Because 1 was curious to see how you manage 
Bruce’s estate |your provision ground, if you really cannot work. 


How this world is turned upside down 


‘Come, Cassius,’ he said aloud, ‘I am not your 


‘ You do not want to buy me ?’ inquired Cassius, 
ut whether he did or not, he obtaining a distant view of the sea from the veran-/looking inquisitively. 


found Mitchelson a good tenant, and that was all dah of the pavilion. 
that concerned him. No sooner was Mitchelson set| The gangs of slaves were at work in the cane to want any slaves.’ 
going again, than prices fell, and fell, till they were fields through which they passed: but the apathy| 


[ have no estate, and am not likely ever 


I see 


It isthe mind that makes the vAlue|you are afraid of having your ransom raised. But 


It is the mind which gives siglit to.you need not fear. I should be too much pleased 


He made the best of it, however, and saw that if he the eye, and hearing to the ear, and strength to the|to see you obtain your freedom to put any hindrance 


could nut bring his crops just to answer the rent and/limbs; and the mind cannot be purchased,—only|in your way. 


Make me your friend Cassius ; and 


expenses, he might make his profit at the end of the|that small portion of it which can be brought under'tell me how gguch money you have earned, and how 


lease by a large claim om the score of improvements. the dread of the whip and the stocks. 
So he changed his system entirely, as you will see)man is allowed the possession of himself, the pur- you get your liberty.’ 
e raises food for slaves and cattle on|chaser of his labor is benefited by the vigg of his 


presently. 


Where the much more you want; and where you mean to go if 


This was going too straight to the point. Cassius 


ground which he cropped before, feeds them well}mind through the service of his limbs: where man had never had a friend since he was parted from his 
and works them lightly, so that their numbers may jis made the possession of another, the possessor loses father in his youth ; and not remembering much of 


increase, and has even had 


state of things continues.’ 


terest of planter$ to be humane to their slaves, and 
the English are too apt to believe it. 


® you have never put your hand to such a declaration |liave been thought 


He his confidence. 


his slaves taught/at once and for ever, all that is most valuable inthe comfort of having one, he was not ready with 
mechanical arts. He will havea pretty heavy lump that for which he has paid the price of crime. 


of profits, at the end of another five years, if this becomes the owner of that which only differs from put on 


jan idiot in beimg less easily drilled into habits, and few wo 
‘We are told in England, father, that it is the in-|more capable of effectual revenge. 


He looked suspiciously at Alfred, 
zy, stupid look, and said nothing but a 
ds without meaning. 

Alfred’s next question, as it showed i 
Alfred lingered to watch the scene before him, what everybody in the West Indies 
1 trust that though the sun shed down a flood of rays that would more towards establishing a right understanding 
intolerable in England, andthan anything else he could have said. 


gnggance of 


<cnows, did 


It proved 


since Mitchelson opened his affairs to you; or that|!hough the doves were cooing in the shade which to the slave that the gentleman was not practising 


Ag explain it away like an innkeeper L, knew in his companions had already reached, and humming upon him. 

land virds were flitting among the stems like flying blos- 
> > . > 

|soms from some paradise that better deserved the he turned up a spade-full of earth ; ‘and yet I see 


‘What did he declare ?” 


‘This is very fine soil,’ was Alfred’s remark, as 


*A gentleman was giving him a lecture about/name than this. The overseer was finding f{gult nothing but plantains, and yams, and potatoes, un- 


overworking his post-horses. 


* Bless me, sir!” with one of the slaves, a middle-aged man, of robust less that patch of corn-ground is your's too. Why 


said the man, “do you think I know my own inte-| make and a more intelligent countenance than most do not you grow a few canes or coffee-plants? or 
- ’ J £ y g 


rest in the poor beasts no better than that? Itis) of his companions. 


my interest, you see, to keep them in good condition ‘natter. 
till 


the election, our great county election, which; ‘ He is lazy, sir, as usual: and as usual, he says 


comes on in three weeks.” 
of your horses then?’’ “There must be wear and 
tear at those times, you know; but when that fort- 
night is over, there will be rest for man and beast : 





election.” Much good may your tender mercies do| 
your carrion!” said the gentleman, as I shall be: 


tempted to say to Mitchelson, if he tells me the story had always been a bad slave for labor. 


of his two leases.’ 
‘Let me just observe, Alfred, that | hope you dinn 
will not admit any prejudice against Mitchelson on 


account of your peculiar opinions abont property. that Alfred wae going 
He is the most humane man to his white servants, shade, the slave looked behind him to see that the|lous, aud it would not be against any law. 





the most indulgent parent, the best : 


‘ Father,’ interrupted Alfred, ‘I assure you, oncejed his pace almost to a run. 
for all, that when I hear of cruelties in the gross, \\to a tree, followed him, and reached his provision 
execrate systems, not men. If I had thought of greund a very few minutes after him. 
individuals as | do of institutions here, you wouldjalready at work, digging as if he were toiling for/sius? Two hours a-day ?’ 


have already had my farewell, and [ should have| wayes. 
been on board ship again for England by this time. 
‘ Patience ! my dear boy, patience !’ 


‘ Not with abuses, father ; not with social crimes.) working like other people. 


As much as you please in enlightening those who 
are unaware of them: but with the abuses them- 
selves, no patience |’ 





PROSPERITY IMPOVERISHES IN DEME- |you?’ 
RARA. {" 


a 


Alfred was not at all disposed io gainsay what his 
father protested about Mr. Mitchelson’s native kind- sius ? ’ 


liness of disposition. He remembered the days ‘I am trying, sir.’ 
when it was a common indalgence to be carried than it is worth before I get money to pay It.’ 


about the grounds in Mr. Mitchelson’s arms, or to 


nt } vegetables and pigs to market as Cassius.’ 
for itis alwaysa dead time for posting just after an| * How is this, Cassius?’ said Alfred. 


er. The overseer went away. 


Alfred -tied his horse 
‘How much time do 


Cassius laughed again, and said— 

‘ ‘I have not more than two hours for eating, and 
jsius what he said now about the impossibility of his|day-sleep, and my ground, altogether.’ 
‘Indeed ! you go to work at six and leave off at 
You come home again 


| Alfred laughed good-humoredly 


Cassius put on a sullen look while he answered,jeight for half-an-hour. 
‘You may ask my master, and he will tell youjto dinner, and you have two hours then, have not 
that he has always had trouble with me. 
was a youth, I never liked work, and I have-done 
illite less and less ever since ; 
him. Ihave been whipped five times since last crop,|very hot. 
and I got into the stocks many times last year. 

CHAPTER Ill. eat more than my work pays for.’ 
‘ Then I wonder your master keeps you. 


When I|you? 


‘Well, then there is the evening. 
Don’t)work at six, and there is time for much diggimg be- 


‘I wonder he puts such a high ransom upon me. 
It is too high for such an one as [.’ 
‘And are you working ont your ransom, Cas-jIt is so cold,’ he continued 


‘Now,’ thought Alfred, ‘1 understand the mean-|give them in. 


Alfred asked what was the cotton, at least, would answer your purpose better, 
[ should think.’ 
Cassius grinned with some feeling deeper than 
* And what becomes|that he is a very bad laborer, and never was worth mirth, while he told the young ignoramus that no 
much to his master; but he can work hard enough slaves were allowed to grow any of the articles their 
in his provision ground. Nobody brings so many masters sell. This was clearly to guard against 
" theft; but it seemed hard that the labor by which a 
fansom could alone be raised, must be emploved on 
Cassius only repeated what he had said about the productions which can never become very valuable. 
impossibility that he should do much work, as he Cassius laughed so long at the idea of a slave grow- 
ing canes or coffee, that Alfred began to regret the 
At this moment the gong sounded the hour of joke, for it did not seem a very merry one to him. 
Cassius slowly He could and would have laughed in England to 
walked off, as it happened, in the same direction|see a cottager growing pine-apples on a quarter of a 
When he had reached the|rood of ground, because it would have been ridicu- 


Here 


overseer was not observing him, and then quicken-|the case was reversed ; it was not ridiculous, and 
it was against the law ; and Alfred was not disposed 


you spend at work here, Cas- 


| *No; one and a half; and sometimes I must 
{ am worth very little to) leep, when I have worked at night, and when it is 
We blacks grow cross if we do not sleep 


You leavé 


‘Not when we have the cattle-feed to gather. 
\Sometimes we are at that till the night comes on. 
shivering at the thought 
‘When our bundles of grass are made up, we 
But I shall have eaten more|have to carry them far, and they gather the dew, 
land it trickles down our backs, while we wait to 
I had rather work two hours more 


sit on his knee, and listen to stories of that England ing of this extraordinary humility, and of old Mark’s|in the field by star-light than gather grass when the 


4 








round is damp, and be always scolded because the\rather than thinking of the prudence of what he was/fruit 
a is not bigger.’ saying, ‘ there were men once who sold a brother as| 
~  ¢ Why,’ thought Alfred, ‘should cattle be fed by|a slave into Egypt.’ ; ers.’ 
human labor? Or, if grass must be gathered, why ‘ But he was not like us,’ said Cassius; ‘ for God| ‘Dear me!’ said Miss Grace Mitchelson, ‘I 
not by people whose regular business it should be tojmade him a great lord over his brothers that sold|thought the English ate oranges. lam sure there 
do it by day-light, instead of exposing those to the/him, and he let then go home again. 1| am sure,’}was something about oranges in what papa read out 
damp who are relaxed by the heat of the day? Ihe continued, grinnmg as he spoke, ‘if Godjof the newspaper about the theatre.’ 
will see how my father manages this.’ made us lordssover the white men, we should not) ‘ Yes,’ said her sister Rosa, ‘ did not they throw 
During the whole time of conversation, as well as|let them go.’ . jorange peel on the stage, papa?’ 
in each pause, Cassius went on with his work as if} ‘lam sorry,’ said Alfred, ‘that your teacher is} Alfred explained that the oranges which are 
he had not a moment to lose. The hope of ransom/gone, for it seems as if teaching like his was\thought a great treat in England, are such as would- 
was the spring that animated him. Everythingjvery much wanted. When you get to Liberia.|be thrown away as only half ripe at Demerara. His 
about him testified to his eagerness for saving. His however, you will learn these things faster and bet-jfather looked pleased as he praised one after anoth- 
bed of planks, with its single mat and blanket, was'ter ’ ler of the things in which a tropical climate excelsa 
his only furniture, except a few eating utensils; he| He then asked for water; and while Cassius took|temperate one. Mr. Mitchelson stopped him, how- 
had but one wooden trencher and two calabashes.|\down a calabash and disappeared tu fetch some, Al-lever, in the gnidst of his observations on the fertility 
Handsome as he was, Cassius did not seem to have fred went on digging. of the soils which stretched from the height on 
the personal vanity of a negro, and on festival days| ‘Ah! ah!’ said the slave when he returned, ‘ifjwhich they sat to the distarit ocean. 
was the least gaily dressed of the group. He never|I had a white gentleman to dig for me whenever I| ‘ Fertile indeed they have been,’ said he, ‘and 
took a farthing from his hoard, and added to it onjam away, | should’soon go to Liberia ; but I did not/fertile many of them still are ; but richness of soil 
every possible otcasion. , |know that white gentlemen could dig.’ is not a lasting advantage like a fine climate. It 
‘ Where do you mean to go when you have paid} ‘1 cannot help you’much in that way, Cassius :|wears out fast, very fast, as I can tell to my cost. 
your ransom? ’ asked Alfred, ‘or will you buy|but here is what will do as well; ’ and he put some/If you had seen what yonder cane-field produced 
land and remain? or be a free laborer for your mas- money into his hand. Cassius leaped high into the|when it first came into my hands, and could compare 
ter?’ jair, and was apparently going to sing ; but checked|it with last year’s crop, you would be surprised at 
‘I go, Sir, but my mind is not settled where. I\himself in a moment when he saw the face of the change. 
hear there is a place over the sea, in my own cown- an old negro, a neighbor of his, peeping through the) 
try, where we may live in the same way that the/fence. F than elsewhere?’ asked Mr. Brucé. ‘ If not, there 
whites live here; where we may grow sugar and) ‘ | must be going,’ said Alfred; ‘ but I shall neverlis a poor prospect before our whole race. One would 
coffee, and trade as we like, and be rich, and even/find my way to the pavilion. Will this eld man gojfear they must starve in time. What do they say 
be governors—such as are most fit to be so. Onelwith me?’ ~ tin Enelan 1, son?’ 


of our people got ransomed and went, but we have) ‘ Yes, Sir; and Robert is merry and will talk all| ‘They say, sir, that soils used to he exhausted 


; helping himself to an orange, ‘as the English 
at home have little more idea of than the” Lapland- 





‘ Do soils become exhausted faster at Demerara,’ 


never heard ifthe found such a place.’ the way.’ Soa ludicrons introduction took place|there, and that, os a matter of course, they were 
‘You mean Liberia?’ lbetween the gentleman and the roguish-looking old/sutiered to lie tallow from time to time ; but I be- 


‘Yes, Sir. Have you been there ?’ lslave. lieve sngar-planters de not like fallows.’ 

‘No; but I have been where | heard a great deal} They had not far to go; but Robert found time toi! ‘ We cannot afford them,’ said Mitehelson, ‘We 
about the place. If 1 were you, | would go to Li- teil all his affairs to Alfred by the way. He told must have crops year by year to answer our expens- 
beria as soon as [ could—that is, if you can labor. him that he had a cottage and provision-ground es ; and when we have short leases, we must make 
No man can prosper at Liberia, or anywhere else, close by Cassius’s, and that he had a wife as old as\the most of them, whatever becomes of the land 
unless he exerts himself.’ himself, and that they were too tired to dig and when we have done with it.’ 

Cassius stood erect, and pointed with a smile plant when they had done work,sothattheir ground ‘ English farmers are so far of your opinion, that 
to his grove of plantains, to his patch of maize,/produced but little; but that their neighbor took the best of them say they cannot afford fallows ; but 
to his plots-of vegetables, flourishing in a clean'care that they had enough, and either gave them neither do they exhaust their soils.’ 


‘ 


soil. food or worked in their ground ona Sanday, and, ‘ How in the name of wonder do they manage 
‘I see, Cassius, said Alfred, ‘what you mean. that he piled their fire for them every night. In'them?’ 


[ see that there was deceit in your way of speaking answer to Alfred’s remark, that Cassius was gene- 


They practise convertible husbandry toa greater 
of yourself before the overseer. 


Cease to be a slave rous and kind in doing all this, old Robert said in a extent than we planters ever dream of. Wheat and 
as soon as you can; but while you are here, be careless way, that Cassius was young, and he and barley exhaust the land like canes; but by growing 
faithful to your master.’ his wife old. This reminded Alfred of the fact, that green,crops in turn with grain, and changing corn 

‘ Faithful!’ exclaimed Cassius, looking full at'respect for the aged is one of the characteristics of !and into pasture, they renew the powers of the 
him. ‘I have never stolen his sugar—I have never negroes. soil, and may go on forever, for aught I see, till fal- 
murdered his children—I have never even listened) He was far from feeling any of this respect in th 


he lows are banished from the land, and every rood is 
to those who talked of burning his canes,or poison- present instance. Old Robert could not be got to fertile in its due proportion.’ 
ing his cattle.’ 


answer a question straight forward, or to tell any- ‘ That is all very well,’ said Mitchelson; ‘ but it 
‘God forbid! but if you are not industrious thing without contradicting himself twenty times. is no example for us. Sugar is our staple, and su- 
—if you do not speak the truth—you are not faith-| He told fibs about his master, and Cassius and him- gar we must grow. We have little use for green 
ful.’ self; had a story for every question that was asked, crops, and less forgasture.’ 

‘JT should be unfaithful if I-had ever promised the object of the story being to find out how the ‘In the present state of things, certainly,’ replied 
either; but I never did. Why should I be indus- gentlemam would like to have the question answer- Alfred. ‘The question is, whether it might not an- 
trious for him? And as for telling the truth, I willed; and praised everything and everybedy that he'swer to find a‘use for both? I have seen a calcula- 
do it when it helps me to get my ransom; but ifjsupposed would be acceptable to a white. Alfred tion, and I mean to verify it as I have. opportunity, 
telling the truth hinders my being free, I lie to my-\soon grew tired of this, and bade him mind wherejof the expenses and profits of the management of 
self when I tell the truth to my master, for | have|he was going and leave off talking: whereupon the such an estate as this by methods of convertible 
said to myself that L will be free.’ old man began to sing,—not, as Alfred would have husbandry. Such a system involves many changes, 

Alfred had nothing to reply, for his principles of liked, one of the songs of his own land, in consider- but they seem to me likely to be all advantageous ; 
morality had all a reference to a state of freedom, ation of which, the cracked voice and antic action and [ long to see them tried.’ 
and he had not yetlearned to apply them in cireum-| would have been forgiven,—but an English hymn, ‘He who made the calculation, had ‘better try, 
stances which they did not suit. He would have which he shouted through thé wood, shaking his son.’ 
said beforehand, that there could be no Jack of argu-jhead, clasping his hands and turning up his eyes.) ‘ He means to do so, and I shall goover to Barba- 
ments and sanctions for truth and fidelity, the two which, however, never failed to warn him of the'does, some day, and see the result. He will begin 
most clearly necessary bonds of society ; but, at the|\boughs which straggled across the path, and which by making his slaves more like English laborers—’ 
moment, it appeared to him that nof one would ap-he held aside that they t his| ‘There is a foolish English fancy to begin with,’ 
ply. He inquired whether there was no religious companion. When they came flobserved Mitchelson. ° 
teacher on the estate, and whether he did not bidthe pawilion, the chant became doubly devout.) ‘ Employing them,’ continued Alfred,‘ ina great- 
thera be faithful and truthful ? Mitche!son shouted to him, with an oath, to holder variety of ways than is common here, and doing 

‘ There was one some time ago, and he taught Us his tongue, te which he answered with a flippant!much of their work with eattle. Instead of buying 
a great deal. He told us what it was to be Chris-* Very well, sir,’ and took his way back again, mut-|provisions, importing bricks, and a hundred other 
tians, and he made us Christians, and said that our tering to himself as he hobbled along. “2 lthings that might be procured at hand, while the 
master and all his family were Christians too. But Alired was surprised to find that Mrs. Mitchelson|soil is all the time growing bayren as fast as it can, 
he could not teach us long, and he went away in fand her two daughters had joined the party in the he will vary his crops, thus raising food for man and 
little while.’ pavilion. Fruit and wine were on the table; the|beast; he will enlarge his stock of cattle, thus pro- 

‘ What prevented his teaching you ? ladies reposed on couches and_ the gentlemen lolled|viding manure for his land, and butcher’s meat for 

‘He could not make his stories seem true ; and in their chairs, as English people are wont to do in his people ; his horses will graze for themselves in- 
whenever he read the Gospel, there was something hot climate. Alfred took his seat by a window,|stead of the slaves doing it for them, and they, 
eitherto make us laugh, or to make the overseer orwhere the spicy winds breathed softly in, and|/meanwhile, will be making bricks and doing other 
our masterangry. At last, he preached one day about whence he could look over cane-fields glaring in the|things worthy of men, while the work of cattle will 
all men being brothers, and about all being equal sun, with coffee-walks interspersed, over groves of|be done by cattle.’ : 
when they were born, and that they should be equal/the cottoa-tree, of the fig, the plaintain and the| ‘Very fine, indeed! and what becomes of his su- 
again when they were dead. He was disgraced and orange, to where the sea sparkled on the horizon,|gar all this time?’ 
sent away after that; and so he ought to be for with here and there a white sail gliding before the} ‘A certain proportion of his estate will thus, he 
preaching what was false; for our master says, the breeze. ‘expects, be always kept in good heart for the pro- 
blacks never were and never will be equal with the| ‘What luxury!’ he-exclaimed, ‘to sit in this|duction of the staple on which his profits depend. 
whites ; and we know that our master and the over- very seat once more, to look again on this landscape ;|The profits of this portion and the savings conse- 
seer are not at all like our brothers.’ to be regaled with such fragrance as | have only|jquent on his management, will amount to at least 

‘And yet,’ said Alfred, speaking his own thoughts, dreamed of since my childhood, and to feast cn suchjas much, at the end of ten years, as the profits of 
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ey might not incommode his| 
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growing sugar only ; while his land will be in as at the outset, being instructed by their own people ; taken, however ; for after dreaming that she heard 
good condition as ever, the number of his slaves in- and the elderly folks find pleasure, some in the ex- the dreaded voice calling her, and that she knew it 
creased, the quality of his stock improved, and all ercise of authority, and others in reviving their im- was only a dream, she felt her hair twitched smartly, 
in good train for going on to a state of further pros- pressions of their own young days of friendless and started at Sukey’s shout of— 
perity.’ slavery. No one who knows hitw fond negroes are ‘ Don’t you hear your master calling you?’ 
* Your friend is a proprietor, | suppose, Mr. Al- of excitements of feeling, will wonder at theirseek- ‘Sleep has no master,’ said the poor little girl, 
fred?’ ing this melancholy enjoyment. There are many trying to rouse herself, and to remember what time 
“He is; but he would follow the same plan if he instances where the pupil has been cherished by aof day it was. ‘Is the sun up? Shall I be flog- 
held a lease.’ mother whose babe had been early taken from her ged ? 
‘Not he; at least if he once knew what staves by death or violence ; or by a father who had seen, ‘ Yes; you shall be flogged if you don’t run this 
are.’ his sons carried off to a distance, one by one, as they moment to the sick house and say that your mistress 
* He sees, sir, that whatever slaves may be, they became valuable for their strength or skill. There’is ill, and can’t work any more to-day. Make haste, 
can do many things that cattle cannot do, while cat- are many more imstances, however, where the young or you won't be there before the gong sounds.’ 
tle do the hardest part of slaves’ work better than slave's lot is more chequered than that of childhood ‘ But,’ said the child, looking timidly at Sukey’s 
slaves.’ in any other part of the world; where,kindness is face, which showed more signs of mirth than of 
‘To say the truth,’ said Mr. Bruce, ‘ 1 haye often as capricious or rare as sunshine and warmth to the pain; ‘they will not believe me, and then they will 
wished for ploughs and oxen, if | could but have fed blossoms of a Greenland meadow. Little Hester flog me.’ 
the cattle and employed my lazy slaves. It did seem seemed to wither fast under the treatment of her Sukey said shé should go down to the sick house 
strange, when I came back from England, to con- master and mistress, as they called themselves ; but as soon as she could ; and in the mean time began to 
trast the fine farm-yards and dairies I saw there, a tone of voice gentler than ‘usudl, a mild word, ahold her body and writhe herself about as ifin great 
with our paddocks, where our half-starved beasts|look of encouragement, would revive her and pain, while Robert mixed something in a calabash as 
are fed with grass ready cut.’ strengthen her till the next gleam came. There Hester had seen him do before when he was lazy or 
‘It reminds me,’ observed Alfred, ‘of a child’s was no end to her troubles but in sleep; and she bent on mischief, and wanted to make himself ill 
story-book I saw in England, with pictures of the never slept without dreading the waking. W earied for a short time to escape work. Thelittle girl still 
world turned topsy-turvy. There was one of a mare as she was when she laid herself down on her mat, lingered, saying— 
perched in a gig, with lier master in harness. We'she was apt to sleep as long as the old people; and ‘If you would go with me now, the surgeon would 
might make a fellow to it of a man cutting grass for jf she ever failed to jump Op when the gong sound- see that you are ill.’ 
the ox, after having done the work of the plough.’ ed, Robert was sure either to throw cold waterover But Sukey flying at her in a passion, and Robert 
Alfred had not forgotten that ladies Were present her, or to touch her feet with a blazing piece of viving her a tremendous kick to hasten her depart, 
all this time, and was still further from supposing! wood from the fire, and ‘to laugh at her start and ure, the child fled away through the wood at her 
that the conversation could be interesting to them; cry. However foggy the morning, out she must go utmost speed. 
but he was relieved from all consideration for them. ta the field, and do as much of ather people's work ‘ Horner,’ said the surgeon to the overseer, when 
by having seen them long before, drop asleep, or as was put upon her by her master’s order. How- Hester had made her way through the, crowd of 
shut their eyes so as to prohibit conversation es eyer lired at noon, she must cook the mess of vege-|reputed invalids who surrounded the door of the 
much as if they were. When the gentlemen rose, tables, and feed the pigs, and run hither and thither|sick house, ‘ what is the matter with Sukey 7 Where 
however, to return to the mansion below, the fairjin the broiling sun. However dewy the evening,|was she this morning ?’ 
ones roused themselves and took each an arm to bejshe must stand in the grass and pluck as much as| ‘At her work, and so merry I was obliged to 
conducted through the wood. What was the sub-jshe could carry ; and, having carried it, must be|make her hold her tongue. She was as well as I 
ject of their conversation is not recorded ; but it was}kept the last, as she was the youngest, before shejam two hours ago, and is now, I'll be bound for 
— not convertible husbandry, as the ladies of| was relieved of her burden. She dared not put itlit.’ ie 
emerara hear quite enough in the gross of the!dqwn and leave it; for, when she once did so, she| ‘ If she is not really ill, child,’ said the surgeon, 
troubles of a plantation, to be excusable for wishing was flegged for no. having gathered her portion.|‘ you shall be punished for bringing such a story.’ 
to avoid the details of grievances which they are) \When she came home damp and shivering, she was| ‘ We'll make you really ill, I can tell you,’ Horner 
told can be remedied by ne other power than ‘the|thrust from the fire; and, creeping under her mat, proceeded. 
English governme>* lay awake till the smoke hung thick enongh round) The child looked out wistfully, in hopes Sukey 
jher to warm her, and make her forget her bodily|was coming to tell her own story. She was rejoiced 
hunger, and her cravings of the heart in sleep.|to see Robert approaching with a solemn face and a 
These cravings of the heart were her worst misery ;\calabash in his hand. 
for she had known what it was to be cherished,and| ‘ Sukey-is very bad, very bad,’ he protested. ‘ She 
CHAPTER IV Ito love in return. Of her father she rememberedican't come ; she can’t walk ; but if the surgeon will 
. little. He had been executed for taking part in an|send her some physic, she hopes she can go to her 
jinsurrection*when she was very young; but her|work to-morrow.’ 
CHILDHOOD IS WINTRY IN DEMERARA, mother and she had lived together till lately. She} And he displayed the contents of his calabash 
ihad seen her mother die, and had stood by the)—some stinking black stuff which he vowed she had 
Old Robert seemed to care so little for slavery|grave where she was buried; yet she awoke every|just thrown up. The surgeon looked at it, and then 
himself, that perhaps it was natural that he should morning expecting to see her leaning over her mat. jerked the liquor in the old rogue’s face. Robert 
expect others to care as little; and that he should She dreamed almost every night that her arm was|whined and muttered as he shook the perfume from 
laugh at his neighbor Cassius for working so hard round her mother’s neck, and that her mother sang/his locks and whiped it from his nose and chin, but 
as he did in his provision-ground, and for his gene-|to her, or that they were going together to find out)bowed humbly when the surgeon handed ,him a 


ral gravity. of manner. Yet Robert knew something the country where her father was waiting for them ; powder, and hobbled away toavoid further question. 
of the worst treatment of slaves. 


He was one who/but as often as she awoke, she saw old Robert's ug- rhe little girl had already disappeared. 
had survived the system of over-working which high ly face instead, as he stood with his'red and blue) It was moonlight when she returned from deliv- 
prices had occasioned ; and he showed that he re-\cap on, mocking her; or heard both shouting the,ering her bundle of cattle-feed. As she passed slow- 
membered its hardships by his present dislike of\hynims which she hated,-because they were mostly before the fence of Cassius’s ground, it seemed to 
work, and contrivances to avoid it. Nota slave on sung on Sundays when she was more unhappy than her that it was notin its usual order. Another look 
the plantation was so inventive of excuses, so richion other days, being tormented at home, and just as showed her that the soil was as rough in some parts 
in pretences, so ready with long stories and jokes, much overworked as in the field, without any one as if it had been dug up, and that the green crop was 
all designed to stave off work, as Robert, unless it)to pity her or speak for her. -Cassius now and then trampled and the leaves strewn about as ifa herd of 
were his wife. None were at the same time so im-|took her into his ground, and gave her some fruit; oxen had made their way through it. This might 
patient of idleness in others as they ; and there wasand he had once stopped Sukey when he thonght have been the case, as the ‘gate stood open: and 
not a hardship which they had suffered, not athreatshe had beat the girl enough ; but his respect ‘for Hester stepped in to sée. She started when she saw 
which had terrifigd them in former days, not a pun-|the aged prevented his seeing how cruel these peo- that somebody was there. Cassius stood, leaning 
ishinent that it came within their power to inflict,/ple were; and, supposing that the poor ehild wouldjhis forehead against his low threshold, his arms fold- 
that they did not practise whenever opportunity)be a slave all her days, he did nof ‘ make her discon-ed on his breast. The child rem. ined beside him 
threw an inferior in their way. If Robert had tojtented with her condition,’ as the overseer’s phrase for some minutes, hoping he would turn round, but 
lead a horse, or drive an ox anywhere, he was sure was, on all occasions of interference. as he did not, she gently pulled his jacket. He still 
to beat and torment the animal to the utmost by the) One day, when Hester returned from her morn-took no notice. At last a long deep sob broke from 
way. If his wife founda reptile in her dwelling,|ing’s work, she found the cottage empty, and herhim, and the child, terrified at his agitation, ran 
she killed it as slowly as she dared, and as cruelly |dinner left on the table as if her master and mistress away. He strode after her, and caught her at the 
as she could. It would have been well if theirlhad taken their's, or did not mean to return for it. gate. He held her with a strong grasp, as he 
power had not been extended beyond beasts, birds, The little girl danced to the door to shut it, and cried— 
and reptiles ; but it was not only shown, by theirjthen sat down on her mat to eat her mess of ‘Who robbed my ground? You know, and you 
example, that slavery is the school of tyranny, but, vegetables and herrings. Almost before she had)shall tell me. Don't dare to ted me a lie. Who 
in the instance of a poor little sufferer who lived done. she sank down asieep, for, besides being over- robbed me ?’ 
with them, that the most dreadful lot on earth is to wearied as usual, the absence of scolding tongues ‘ Indeed, indeed, I don’t know. I did not know 
be the slave of'slaves. made such an.wnwonted quiet in the dwelling, that you had been robbed.’ 

Little Hester was only ten. years old when she|she felt as if it was night. She slept thistime with-- ‘ You did, you did, Why, don’t you see?’ he 
was first pnt under old Sukey, according to the cus- out fear of being roused by fire or water; for Rob- r I 


: igang cried, as lie dragged her from one plot to another, 
tom by which novices in bondage are made to serve ert was taking his turn that day as watchman of the ‘ here is not a potatoe left,the yams are all gone, 
a sort of apprenticeshi ’ 


p to those who have been long provision-grounds in the neighborhood; and onjand look at the plantain boughs torn down. Every- 
under the yoke. Some humane masters, observing these occasions the old man frequently took his din-|thing is spoiled. 1 have nothing to feed my pigs 
the facilities thus afforded to slave-tyranny, have ner in a neighbor's dwelling, and his wife, made;with. I have nothing to carry to market. J have 
attempted to break through the custom, but have holiday also during the hour and a hali’ she could no more money than I had a year ago. I shall not 
found that, with all its abuses, it is too much liked call her own. Hester therefore thought hersel{ be free this fear—nor the next—nor the next—nor 
by the slaves to be given up. The children prefer, secure till the gong should sound. She was mis-| { wish I was dead Ishall never be free till 
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Hester did not understand what all this meant, so 
she remained silent and quiet. 

‘Child!’ Cassius broke forth again, ‘ do you want 
to be free? Do you know anybody that wants to 
be free ?’ 

‘1 don’t know what it is to be free,’ said the child 
innocently. 

‘ No, nor ever will,’ muttered Cassius. ‘ It was 
not you that helped to rob me then. It is somebody 
else who wants a ransom by fair means or foul.’ 

‘You always gave me some fruit when I asked, 
said the child, ‘so why should I steal it? And 
I have been in the fields ever since dinner-time.’ 

? And where have Robert and Sukey been ?’ 

Instead of answering, Hester looked round for a 
way of escape. Her impatient companion shook 
an answer out of her. 


are.” 
‘1 will beat youif you don’t. No, no, | won't,’ 


in oné sense, while in another they constitute the 
same party. - 

An injured slave appeals to the law ; the law de- 
crees him redress; and the unwilling master, while 
he cannot set aside the decree, complains—and the 
complaint; though unjust, is true in fact—that the 


ert 


r 





his fact brings in another consideration, another 


common rules,—that slaves are better protected in 





was altogether against it, out of regard to his sister, 
and Becky, because her own lover would not prom- 
ise to marry her. Willy did not speak for a long 
time, while his father went on prosing about how 
every body would talk, and stare, and wonder, and 
whether it would please or displease their master, 


law intermeddles in the disposal of his private prop-jand lastly, whether Nell would be happier or less 


happy after it. 
. if you would marry too, Willy——.’ 


instance of the reversal, in the case of slavery, ofall) ‘I won't marry,’ said Willy, doggedly. 


‘Your master values you, and so it is most likely 


despotic states than under a free government.jhe would not be angry; and it would make people 


Where there is least scruple about interfering with wonder less about Nell. 

private property,—that is, where there is a despotic) ‘They might well wonder atime. No, father; I 
\magistracy,—there will be the fewest considerations|saw what came of the marriage, in the next planta- 
ito oppose to the impulses of humanity. Where thejtion. It was just like no marriage.’ 


slav@-holder possesses the largest influence over 


jassembly, or an influential elector of such a mem- 
|ber, or a possessor of any of those means of keeping 


said Cassius, relenting at the ciyild’s tears ; ‘1 uever|the magistracy in check, which exist only under a 


a ag did I?’ 


ifree government,—there is the strongest probability 


‘No, never; and I had rather anybody beat mejof the magistrate’s being tempted to stifle those com- 


than you; but you wou't say that | saw you?” 
‘ Not if you tell me all you know.’ 


plaints which he knows cannot be urged elsewhere 
lif disallowed by him. 


‘ Well; I dop’t know anything about your ground) In the days of Augustus, one Vidius Pollio, in the 
being robbed, but my master can tell you, | sup-|presence of the emperor, ordered one of his slaves, 
pose, becav.se he was watchman this afternoon, and who had committed some slight fault, to be cut in 


I think my mistress stayed from work to help him, 
for she said she was ill.’ 
* And is she ill?’ 


jpieces and be throwu iuty his fsh-pund to feed the 
tishes. ‘The emperor thereupon commanded him to 
emancipate, immediately, not only that slave, but 


* Only the same as she always is, when she doesjall fhe others that belonged to him. 


not like to go to the field.’ 


Cassius made no other answer to all Hester told)the property of a Briton ; and it is well. But it is 


him, than to bid her go home, as it was so late that 


Robert and Sukey would suspect her if she stayedjrule, : ‘ j 
tion as to need the interference of despotic vengeance|want nobody to sing to you, or to dance en 


longer. 


clearly just that while the Briton abjures despotic 
6. should hold none under him in such subjec- 





Robert's door was fastened when the child got)for the redress of their wrongs. 


home ; and when she called to be let in, her master pt to 
cried out, that gre should be punished in the morn-|put new wine into old skins. ~Soon may the old 
; and that in the mean time she/skins burst! for we shall never want for a better 


ing for loitering 


might get supper and sleep where she could, for he|wine than they have ever held, 


and Sukey would not get up to let her in. The 
child began to wail, but was threatened with a double. 
flegging if she did not hold her tongue and go to 
sleep at the door. She sat down on the ground to 
consider whether she dared go and ask shelter of 
Cassius, or whether she should lie down on the lit-; 
ter of straw beside ‘Robert’s dog, and try to keep 
herself warm in that manner. In a minute she 
heard a giggle from within, and suspecting her 
master might not be in bed, she crept round to 
where the fire-light shone through a chink, and look-' 
ing in, saw both the old — up and stirring. 
They seemed to be making a p 


CHAPTER V. 


NO HASTE TO THE WEDDING IN 
DEMERARA. 


In these days, no potentate can thus dispose of|the plantation, who would have married i 


| * But there 1s a law new to make our marriages as 


‘ Chey beat me sometimes when { gay where they|public opinion,—where he is a member of a colonial|lawful as white people's.’ 


‘ To bind a man and his wife together as long as 
ithey are both slaves; but if the man gets free, the 
woman cannot go with him. His money is not 
herg because it is his; and if anybody buys her, her 
‘husband may not follow her unless his master allows 
‘it. They cannot do their children any good. They 
cannot make them free, nor save them from labor, 
nor help them to get justice.’ 

‘ But there is a pleasure in livimg with a wife in a 

cottage, and in sowing corn together, and in makin 

the fire for one another, und in having her to tal 

to, and to dance with, when holidays come.’ 

Willy observed that all this might be done with- 

out being married, and was done by we on 
the civil 

rights of marriage had been allowed to them as to 

the whites.’ 

‘ But you do everything for yourself, Willy. You 


or to. go to market with you. You want nobody to 


To attempt to combine freedom and slavery is tojlove,’ 


‘Llove you, father, and Nell, and Becky.’ 

‘ But 1 shall die soon, and Nell will marry, and 
Becky loves her lover. It is time you should find 
somebody else to love.’ 

‘The time is past, father. I began to love Clara 
once, just before'she died ; and while I was forget- 
ting my sorrow for her, I learned by what | saw, 
never to love anybody else.’ ‘ 

‘Why, Willy ?’ 

‘ Because a black must be first a slave and then a 
man. A white woman has nobody torule her but 
her husband, and nobody can hurt her without 
this leave ; but.a slave’s wite must obey her master 
before her husband ; and he cannot save her from 





About this time there was occasion tor a family|being flogged. 1 saw my friend Hector throw him- 


entiful ‘supper, and consultation in old Mark's cottage ; and it took place|selt on the ground when his wife was put in the 


little heaps of yams and potatoes were lying about, one day instead of the afternoon sleep, to which the|stocks ; and then I swore that [ would never have 
family <q composed themselves when din-ja wife.’ 


which she had no doubt came out of Cassius’s 
ground. It was by this time so very cold, and the 
* sight of a fire was so tempting, that she determined 
to seek shelter with Cassius, resolving, however, 
with a prudence melancholy at her years, to say 


ner was 


one, except at such busy seasons as) ‘ But think of Hector’s children, Willy. O, you 


: * 4? . 1 | . . . : . 
deprived them of the indulgence necessary to ne-\do mot know the pleasure of hearing one’s little chil- 


groes. 
Old Mark had talked on, as usual, all dinner time 


‘dren laugh in the shade, when the sun makes ane 
jfaint at noon! It is like a wind from the nvwtth. 
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nothing of what she had seen, and hoping that the his children listening to him fis if he had been an/And to let them sleep under the same mat, and ‘to 
spoils would be put out of the way of. discovery|oracle, except Nell, who, for once, seemed inatten-\see them play like the whites,—and then their 
before the morning. tive to her father, and full of her own thoughts./master pats their heads sometimes when they follow 
Cassius was not gone to bed, for he knew there Becky observed upon this as soon as there was ahim.’ 
would be no rest for him this night. It was a relief p#hse, saying that she supposed Nell nad had some} ‘ Like dogs,’ said Willy, ‘ that as often get a kick 
to him to have something to do; and he bestirred scolding, or was likely to be panished for havingias a kind word. When t ee little children as clever 
himself to heap wood on the fire, to get the child spoiled some of her work that morning. Willy said/and as merry as whites, I take them up in my arms 
some supper, and to cover her up warm. He also that it was a different sort of speech that Nell hadjand love them; but when they are ceudedl away 
promised to beg her off from the threatened flog- had mide to her; and he laughed. Becky's face|where their father shall never see them again, or 
ging ; so that the child was unusually happy at the\clouded over at once; for, much as she had to say!when their mothers look sad to find them grow- 
end of her day’s troubles, and got rest by pleasanter about the compliments paid to herself, she knewling as stupid as we are, I am glad that I am not their 
ineans than crying herself to sleep. that Nell bad far more.—Nell was handsomer and/father.’ > 
Cassius laid his complaint against the watchman more spirited than Becky ; and they were about, ‘Becky!’ said her father, ‘ are these the reasons 
as a watchman, as he had no means of proving him equally vain; so that, till they had each a lover, that your lover will not marry you?’ 
to be a thief; for Robert and Sukey had employed there were frequent quarrels between the sisters;/ Becky made no answer: for the fact was she 
the night in removing all traces of their spoils;and even since their rivalry had ceased, Becky knew nothing more than that he thought there was 
«which, however, filled their pockets well the next was subject to pangs of envy as often as she/no occasion. — e 
market-day. Robert was slightly punished for neg-,heard of her sister being more admired than her-| ¢ Willy !’ said the old man again, ‘ if you will not 
ligence on his beat, in the face of all the many sto- self. love nor marry here, you will try to go somewhere 
ries he had to tell of his unequalled excellence as a Nell now explained that their neighbor Harry where you can be a man and a husband without be- 
watchman, and of the extraordinary difficulties had made up hjs mind at last to marry her if she ing a slave. You work in our ground. Is it that 
Which attended his duty on that particular day. By chose ; and she only waited to know what her father you may be free when I am dead?’ 
dint of repeated and pertinacious complaints, Cas- would say. “ ‘ No, tather, 1 shall not try to be free.’ 
sius obtained some ungracious and imperfect redress, He shook his head, and asked how long it was‘ Why then do you sow corn and dig our ground 
the overseer swearing at him for his obstinacy, and since there had been a slave marriage on the estate./for us? If you get money, why will you not pay it 
his master complaining of the interference of the law None of the young people remembered ‘one on their to be free ?’ 
in his private property, plantation, but there had been one in the neighbor-| ‘I sow corn that you may have as good food as 
Mr. Mitchelson was perfectly correct in saying hood within ten years. Mark remembered that he! when you were young and could dig like me. I get 
that planters are subject to an evil which their coun- had been happier with his wife than before he mar- money because others do so; but, unless it were 
trymen in England are free from, when the law in- ried her ; sal ben his own experience, would have many times as much, it does little good to me ; for 
terferes with private property; but that evil is recommended his daughters to settle ; but more and|[ shall never be free. The Enghshmen, over the 
chargeable upon the nature of the property. It is more difficulties had arisen since his young days'sea, tell us that they wish us to be free, and bid us 
another branch of the mischief of the elaimant and about the consequences of slaves’ marriages, and he try to buy our ransom ; and when we have nearly 
the infringer of the law being opposed to one another was afraid to advise the step; especially as Willy|done so, they put a higher price upon us, and laug 
“ : when we give up.’ 
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him happy to see his master look sad, because they 
he knew that his master could not sell his sugar, 


‘ How can people so far off raise our price :’ 


Mitchelson laughed at the idea; but asked the| ‘ Negroes do not want so much as whites.’ 


‘ They raise the price of sugars because our mas-\contractor how long the repairs would take if the! ‘That is a good reason for their having as much 


ters ask them, and then our masters faise our prices number of slaves he meant to employ were Englishias they do want. Our people here are not troubled 
Hector once hoped to buy his freedom ; and it made|laborers ? 


and did not want his slaves so much. and Hector eral?’ 


hoped that no more sugar would be sold till his mas 
ter had taken his ransom and let him go. 
day the overseer told him that his ransom was too mind. 
low and he must not go yet. It 
master wanted to make 


‘ Probably sixty daye 


But one 


was because hi 
sugar again ; and he wante: 


round guess.’ 


to make sugar because the people in England pitied himself. 


our masters, and made sugar dearer that they might 


be rich.’ 


Nel], ‘they would make sugar cheaper that wet 


‘If the whites 


might be free.’ 


* Till they do,’ said Willy, folding his ar 
will be as I am, I will work 


help. 


Thengsince J cannot love, I will hate 
call to the hurricane to bury me und 


set me free.’ 


again. 


of husbands for herself and Becky. 


‘ You will love our young master, 
not forget you while he was beyond 
is a kind master now he has come back.’ 
‘I did not forget him,’ said Willy.' ‘1 rememberma 
how he made me play with him when we were bot! 
boys; but I did not love him then, because he was 
ofiener my master than my play-fellow; and I dojsorry for this. 
not love him now, because he will:be my master and operation 
Don’t ask 
Slaves cannot love.” 


; I will sleep all I can, that I may forget 
will love my father till he dies, and Nell and Becky/arr uge the v 
till they have husbandsthat will love tl 
Zs 


‘What do you wish?’ 
understood the valu 


said the 


in England pitied u said 


hat class of subjects ; 


no more than [ cannot manage this affair, as we shall agree ; 


I yourself for the cost, 





TS 
m more foan 


> ale ! 


and | for the time. 
work, and I will manage the slaves.’ 
‘In that case,’ replied the contractor, ‘1 would the slaves buy for themselves is more for ornament 
willlengage to finish the repairs in twenty days.’ 


rmy roof and) * Twenty days!’ cried Mitchelson 
sir, you were more right in saying sixty. 
Willy. He didjnot de it under sixty. But you may try. 
the sea, and he!you carte blanche : . 


gn away 
y as well do it 
i 


stopped. 


{ will 


me, father, to love anybody. The main f 


contractor, 
of labor, and suspected that he nine o'clock. 


diand Alfred were of the same way of thinking on they work ; and when they have done, they are not 
‘ what is it. you wish ? 


‘From twelve to fifteen days, I should think.’ 
‘And how long if they work like slaves in gen-| 


‘[ wish—I wish——’ Alfred kept saying, half to 


who 


| give 


lowed to see how Harry would take the communi-ing behind to forbid the overseer to come within 


as if going to sleep, while his father, whose ideas the spot till the work was finished 


Horner was'pointing to the other. 


lwith indigestion, as far as I can perceive. 
do you think of our warm jackets ? 


The other contracting parties were by no means manner. 


’ 


What 


‘ I cannot imagine how they can support the heat 
ia . * © . 
jin such clothing. No wonder they throw them aside 


‘They are only for morning and evening. 
‘ Somewhat under the time I fixed in my own people scarcely seem to heed the morning fogs 
You know, Alfred, I said three months at a while they wear their woollens ; and we make them 


The 


put them on again when the sun sets—— 
‘ Do you mean that they work after sunset of their 


own accord.’ 


‘ We have difficulty in making them leave off at 


too tired for a dance 


‘Yes. One hat, 


than warmth. 


They like to sing to the moon as 


Father, you would more than 


‘Perhaps Mr. Mitchelson will*laugh at me for pay for a double suit of clothing to your slaves by 
is, ‘I the notion; but I wish he would let you and me the improvement in their morning's work ; and yet 


you pledging | believe you give them more than the law orders.’ 
You shall 


shirt, jacket, and trowsers, can- 
not be made to lasta year; and the clothing that 


1 do not know 


how the overseer 
‘My dear'clothes them, but I have always desired that they 

You will'should have whatever was 
Alfred said to himself that 
and to leave you periectly free,'of what was necessary might 
T want to go into Rerbice, and Lan by. 
now while our regular business is 


necessary.’ 
the overseer’s notions 
not be the best rule to 


? , of - . . > s © - 
Mr. Bruce meanwhile was looking alternately at 
two gangs of slaves at work after a rather different , 


He was standing on the confines of two 
Alfred's partner returned with him, estates; and, in a field at a little distance, a compa- 
were commenced immediately. 


iny of slaves was occupied as usual; that is, bending 


eature of Alfred’s plan was to pay wa-jover the ground, but to all appearance scarce] 

ges. He collected the men, told them what they'moving, silent, listless, and dull. 

Willy looked round for his sisters; but Nell was had to do and expect, promised them warm clothing whole gang, from Cassius down to the youngest and 

one to Harry’s cottage to tell him she would marry in case of their working early and late, showed them| weakest, were as busy as bees, and from them came 

im, thus taking advantage of her brother’s mention the ample provision of meat, bread, and vegetables/as cheerful a hum, thongh the nature of their work 
Becky had fol- he had stored at hand, marched them off, only stay-|rather resembled the occupation of beavers. 


At hand, the 


r ) ‘ Task-werk, with wages,’ said Alfred, pointing 
cation. So Willy threw himself down on his mat sight of the mill-dam, and from that time never leftto his own gang : ‘ eternal labor, without wages,’ 


‘It isnot often that we have 


had been carried back to his young days, sat at the very angry, and full of scorn and evil pragnostica-jan example of the two systems before our eyes at 


door of the hut, singing to himself the song 
which he had courted his lopg-buried wife 


7 


CHAPTER VI, 


MAN WORTH LESS THAN BEAST IN 
DEMERARA 


© What can be the matter with Mitchelson?’ said Sowed that talk 


as long as he was deprived of his dominion over the 


able-bodied laborers. 
Mr. Bruce 


ceed, 
appearance of activi 





Ve 


for negroes] 
have none of the gravity of English laborers. When|command at this moment,—Mitchelson, or the own- 
they are not sullen they are merry ; and now they'er of those miserable drones yonder ? 


with tions ; but nobody cared except the poor women|the same moment. I need not put it to you which 
and children, upon whom he vented his ill humor! plan works the best.’ P 


‘ It is indeed very striking: but what can we do? 
_We must hold labor as capital,—to put the question 


arrived when the work was half done,|in the form you like best,—for our modes of cultiva 
to see how his son’s speculation was likely to suc-|tion require continuous labor. We cannot begin 
As he approached,, he was struck with thelour tillage, and leave off and begin again, as may 
ivity so.unusual in that region.|suit the pleasure of our laborers. 

The first sound ‘he heard was a hum of voices, some|iabor always at command.’ 
singing, some talking, some laughing ; 


We must have 


‘Undoubtedly : anid which has the most labor at 


And what is 


and mirth were no hindrance toto prevent Mitchelson from having this efficient 


Mr Bruce one day, when his son was riding with test men with might and main. ‘Cassius toiled the labor always at command if he uses the same means 


him. 
he looks! 


favorite mare.’ 


as he approached, but still looked sorely troubled. did continually to one or another, when his 
The cause of his vexation was soon told. 
dam had burst, and been carried away at a very ; 
critical séason, and nothing could repay the loss of ™eet him. 
time-before it could be restored. Time was every- “ers I see. 
thing in such a case. ie 
‘ And how long will it take to repair it?’ inquired (0! 


Alfred. 


‘Three months,—three 


pect.’ 


‘ Is it possible ? ’ 


‘See what a hurry he is in, 


said Alfred. 


‘You judge of everything, son, as if this were YOU rest yourself. - 


and how vexed !@* 


mind as much as of body ; 


est of all, and was the gravest; but he was happy;|that have secured it now? 
ae . , . ‘mE; cael. wt Law : eaatiter dike faerie 
He isin a downright passion with his for this was an opportumity ofincreasing the fund 


Labor is the product of 
and, to secure that pro- 


for his ransem which he had little dreamed of. Alfred\duct, we must sway the mind by the natural means, 
Mr. Mitchelson smoothed his countenance a little V25 talking with him, and lending a hand, as he/by motives—A man must learn to work from self- 


His mill- @ppeared. 


precious months, j é 
, way also till we have done. 


England,’ said Mr. Bruce. ‘Our people do not 4i¢s gone too when I arrived.’ 


turn off work like the laborers you have been accus- 


tomed to see.’ 


‘Mr. Mitchelson must know best, of course,’ re- 


‘Mitchelson always takes them 


‘ Bravo! son,’ cried Mr Bruce, as Alfred 


he is absent for more than a few hours.’ 


father 


ran to 


‘You and your partner are doing ywon- 
Vil you fulfill your contract ? 
* Very easily, sir, if weather remains favorable—jOf course, every man, woman, and child, would 
| forgot there was no fear of bad weather)—lrather play for nothing than work for nothing.” 
and if Mr. Mitchelsom keeps out of the way, so! ‘Then surely it is be 
I ex. that I may keep Horner and his whip out of theithe connexion between labor and its rewards as 
The family are all ab-jclear as possible. 
‘I cannot think it.’ Se2t, you see; butI will step in with you while lieves that his comforts depend on the value of his 


I was surprised to find the la- At any rate, he often sees that they do net. 


H ] bY ref kg “4 =) > 3A f » » a : 2} q rary ) 
plied Alfred ;** but does your surveyor, or contract- 4@ve suspected the gentlemen of being so very do 


or, or whoever he be, bid you wait three months ?’ 

: ‘ . 
*He will, when he hears the story which | am 
now on my way to tell him. 


morning.’ 


pany, Alfred turned his horse’s head in search of the 


‘ Let me go with you,—may 1? said Alfred. 
like to see and hear every thing [ can.’ 


mestic. 
‘But coma,’ said Mr. Bruce, dism 
management. 
¢j comes this savory smell?’ 


} 
i 


vunting 
I can’t stop, so good fastening up his horse, ‘ show me the secrets 


Mr. Mitchelson professing himself glad of his com- S®¥° is from the cooking in yonder hut.’ 


contractor. 


: = . : et ener e 
While this important personage was musing and !ittle work 
calculating, Mr. Mitchelson kept urging,— 


‘As much as he chooses to eat. 


* And what is your allowance per man ?’ 


if 


‘Time, you know, is everything. Anything to f flour, with the vegetables they grow themselves.’ 
save time.’ - 


Alfred modestly suggested that it would be worth 
trying the experiment of making the-slavesas much 40 19 hard work; and could we keep ourselves)son. 
like English laborers for the occasion as possible. Sleek and strong on such a supply of food 


* But what says‘the law of nature ? 


. 


‘The law pronounces that to be enough.’ 


You 





and |] 


| 


iterest before he will work for the sake of another; 


and laboring against seli-interest is what nobody 
ought to expect of white men,—much less of slaves.’ 

‘I am quite of your opinion there, and, in conse- 
quence, make my slaves as comfortable as I can. 


work. 


st for all parties to make 


1 doubt whethef any slave be- 


And this difficulty will for ever attend the practice 


vith him when of holding laborers as fixed capital.’ 


‘ But the maintenance of their labor, son, is re- 


‘It is; 
oxen and horses. 


Alfred thought within himself that he should not producible, as much as if they were free.’ 
in the same way as the subsistence of 


In both cases, it is consumed 


g andand reproduced with advantage : 
if your fixed capital, and so are slaves. 
What are these barrels, and whence from cattle on the one hand, in yielding (from in- 


but cattle are 


But slaves differ 


ternal opposition) a less return for their maintenance ; 


‘These barrels hold beef and pork, sir; and theland from free laborers, on the other, in not being 


jacted upon by the inducements. which stimulate 
\production as an effort of mind as well as body. In 


more than two pounds of herrings aud cight pounds/and to advantage ; 


We should getlall three cases the labor is purchased. 


In free la- 


done if we gave each laborer weekly nojborers and cattle, all the faculties work together, 
; ‘ in the slave, they are opposed ; 
and therefore he 1s, as far as the amount of laber is 
jconcerned, the least valuable of the three.’ 

‘ And too often as to the quality of his labor also, 
A slave does some few things for us that cattle 
and machinery could not do; but he falls far short 
} . 
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of a free laborer in all respects. Our slaves nevertwo-thirds of that of a white laborer, defrays his ownjour making the bagging and packages for our cof- 
invent or improve.’ ‘subsistence, his share of the expense of an overseer fee at home, instead of paying so high as we do for 
‘ Why should they? ~ Noinvention would shorten|and a driver, and 10 per cent. interest on 90/., I)them.’ 
their toil, for they do no task-work. No improve-|leave you to say.’ ‘Nay, Alfred; what becomes of your boasted 
ment does them any good, for they have noshate in’ ‘Certainly not, son, even if we forget that we|principle of the division of labor ?’ 
the profits of their labor. They can invent and im- have taken the average of free labor, and the prime} ‘ I think as highly as ever of it where labor is as 
rove,—witness their ingenuity in their dwellings. of slave labor. We have said nothing of the women,|productive as it onght to be. But where eight free 
and their skill in certain of their sports; but their whose cost is full as much, while their earnings are|laborers do as mach work-as twelve slaves, it fol- 
masters will never possess their faculties, though less than the men’s. But you overlook one grand lows that if those twelve slaves were set free, four 
they have purchased their limbs. Our true policy consideration ; that whites cannot work inthe sum-'of them would be at leisure for more work. If 
would be to divide the work of the slave between mer time in this climate and on this soil.’ as much sugar was raised already as was wanted, those 
the ox and the hired laborer; we should get more ‘It is only saying ‘ free black’ instead of ‘ white.’|four laborers might make a great saving by refin- 
out of the sinews of the one and the soul of the The tenure of the labor is the question, not the col-\ing and claying the sugars at home ; which business 
other, than the produce of double the number of ur of the laborers, as long as there is a plentiful sup-jis now done elsewhere.’ 
slaves.’ ply of whichever is wanted. Only let us look at| ‘In.h» Spanish colonies, where there is a large 
‘| have sometimes wondered,’ said Mr. Bruce, what is passing before our eyes, and we, shal! see|proportion of free laborers, | know they do many 

whether we do not lose on the whole by forbidding whether negroes working for wages, or even under|things among themselves which British planters do 
our slaves to raise exportable produce in their own tribute, are not as good laborers as whites.’ jnot, and thus reduce the cost of cultivatioffin a way 
grounds. They, being better adapted than ourselves ‘ I have often meditated adopting the plan of trib-|that we should be very glad to imitate.’ 

to the soil and climate, might discover and practise ute, Alfred, since times have gone badly with me | ‘Such imitation is easy enough, surely. We 
modes of tillage from which we might gather many but it is difficult on a coffee plantation. If I were in'have only to introduce as large a proportion of free 
useful hints, which might more than repay what we Brazil, the proprietor of a gold mine, or at Panama, labor.’ 
should lose by their t hefts.’ the lord of a pearl-fishery, | would adopt their cus-| ‘ The wages of free labor are so dreadfully high, 

‘ What you would lose by theft is a mere trifle,/toms. I would supply my slaves with provisions objected Mr. Bruce. 

answered Alfred, ‘in the account of the cost of aand toals, and they should return me acertain quan-| ‘ Only in proportion to the scarcity of free labor, 
negro. If they were free laborers, thieving as fast tity of gold or pearls, and keep the surplus.’ _ |Lbelieve, father. Wherever there is little of a good 
as opportunity would allow, (which, being free labor-| ‘That is one way of making them work by fairthing, it is dear, according to the general rule. 
ers, they would not) your blacks would cost you|means, father. Itis an important approach to eman-|Slave-labor is not only dear in itself; but it makes 
little in comparison ot what they do now without;cipation,as 1 believe it was found in Rassia. Itifree labor dear also; and gives an undue advan- 
thieving.’ seems, too, an excellent preparative for a state ‘oftage to free laborers at the expense of the other two 

* How do you know ?’ reedom ; and surely such a preparative would ney-|parties. If we would but allow natural principles of 

«1 took pdins to calculate the cost of a slave be-jer have been adopted, and would not have been/supply and free competition, to work, the rights of all 
fore [ left England; and | have had the means ofiallowed to proceed to entire emancipation, if such|parties would be equalized.—But there is Horner 
proving my calculation by the experience of my comparative freedom had not been advantageous tohovering at a distance, and looking as if he longed to 
friend yonder, the contractor, who has had more op- the master as well as the slave. It is a strong ar-come and whip us all round. I must keep him off, 
ortunity than most people I know of mastering gument, brought forward by slave-holders, in favorjor he will spoil our work. The very sight of him 
both sides of the question.’ ” of emancipation.’ jisenough to paralyse my men; they absolutely hate 

‘ Does he speak of slaves newly imported, or of ‘ But the plan could not be tried on a coffee plan jim. 
those born and bred on the estate ? for that makes a/tation, son: that is the worst of it. If we lived in| ‘And well they may,’ observed Mr. Bruce. ‘I 
vast difference.’ ‘the neighborhood of a large town, I would attempt/cannot think what makes Mitchelson keep that man 

‘ We have reckonéd both. Those imported were, it on a small scale. Some of my slaves should let\in his service. Even my overseer, who knows thie 
of course, by far the dearest ; for, in addition to the their labor, paying me a weekly tribute, and keep-|nature of the business well, calls him a brute.’ 
usual cost, we had to defray the expenses, in lifeing whatever they earned over and above. This is, Alfred told his father, in a low voice, that he 
and money, of wars on the coast of Africa, and ofidone in places south and west of us on this conti- should think it his duty to get this man discharged 
conveying them across the ocean, the loss under the nent, as a Spanish friend of mine was telling meas soon as possible ; for he was so enraged at the 
seasoning when they arrived, and the revenue tojlately.’ ' adoption of a new plan, and at its evident success; 
the African trader; and, after all, they are worth! ‘Suppose we try task work instead, father.’ \that it was too probable he would ill-treat the slaves 
less than those bred on the spot, from being unac-| ‘1 have no other objection than this, son. If the|to the utmost as soon as he had them again in his 
quainted with the language, and unused to the kinds\experiment did not answer, there would be no get-| power. _ 

le in whic} yere oyed.’ ing the slaves back t » present system.’ ‘ He y j » »* aad 1 
‘i Fe uetey Gat eat eiilics te Geneaite dS aon strobe pond sop —waoeae! system aca r noise meg pemeines. “— _ 

rer wi é é at ’ g gains! , ? efore pour it out upon them ; 
slaves ; it is so clear that the expenses of their rear- father ; but not the less true for that: suppose thenjand since [ have done the deed, { must look to the 
ing are much less than those attending their trans- we try with some new employment. If the blacks;consequences. Having taken these poor creatures 
port. But I really do not think the cost of main-are as stupid as they are thought to be here, wejunder my cure, I must seé that they do not fal! back 
taining slaves can be greater than that of free labor- need not fear their carrying the principle out anyjinto a worse state than before. 1 will not quit Mr. 
ers. They must both eat and drink, you know, and farther than we wish. Suppose we make bricks Mitchelson’s side till | have seen him change his 
be clothed and housed.’ by task-work. Why should we import them, when overseer.’ 

‘True, father; and the question. therefore is, we have abundance of brick clay on theestate and} Mr. Bruce shook his head, and made some grave 
whether their maintenance can be managed the labor to spare ? iremarks upon the imprudetice of making enemies 
more economically by their own contrivance when ‘It has been found to answer better to import|He did not perceive, and his son did not remind him 
they have an interest in saving, or by their master’s them.’ \that for his one new enemy he had secured a posse 
pinching them when they have an interest in wast- ‘ Who says so?’ jof grateful friends. 
ing his property. The free laborer haseveryinduce- ‘Mr. Herbert, my old neighbor. He had not| Mr. Mitchelson and his family returned punctu- 
ment to manage hié field or other possession frugally, straw enough, to be sure, growing, as he*does, little|ally on the twenty-first day. The dam was, to their 
end to husband whatever produce he may obtain. besides sugar.’ *loveat surprise, finished, ‘the mill fit for use, the 

You need only look into the state of our slave acres, ‘Ah; the bounty is all in all with these sugarjslaves in good plight, the contractor satisfied and 
to see how different the case is there. The enltiva- growers, father. They keep their eye fixed on that/gone home, and all at a less cost than would hay 

tion is negligently performed, the produce stolen or bounty, and give no other article of production ajsecured the reluctant labor of as many hands for 
wasted, so that we reap scarcely a third of the nat- fair chance. Besides, 1 suppose he did not try task-|sixty days ;—to say nothing of the vast advantage 
ural crop. In both cases, the master pays the sub- work.’ of avoiding a suspension of the nsual operations 
sistence of the laborer; but the slave-owner pays in, ‘Not he. But consider, Alfred, how very littlejon the estate. Mr. Mitchelson being, of conrse, 
addition for theft, negligence, and waste.’ the freight is: and then, there is the fuel.’ pleased, all was right, except that Horner snatch 

‘ Well but, Alfred, give me the items. Tell me| ‘The fuel is easily had; anda ton of coal willjed every opportunity of oppressing and thwart 
the value of a healthy slave at twenty-one?’ serve for eight tons of bricks. We are better sup-jing the people under him; and it was no easy mat- 

‘1 believe his labor will be found at least 25 per plied with straw than if we raised sugars only ; andjter to yet him dismissed. He was foolish enough 
cent. dearer than free labor. From birth to fifteenthe apparatus is not expensive. Only consider,|to let fall words in the hearing of the slaves, which 
years of age, including food, cluthing, life insurance, father ; the labor of your slaves, at present, dves|showed that he was aware he owed his situation to 
and medicine, he will be an expense ; will not he?’ not average more than fifteen-pence a day; and|his master’s favor only, and that he owed Alfred a 

’ €Yes. The work he does will scarcely pay his bri¢kmakers, in England, make from five to seven|grudge. The natural consequence, amony a people 
insurance, medicine, and attendance, leaving outslullings a day. Do let me try whether, by work-|perfectly ignorant and yet subject to human passions, 
his.food and clothing ; but from fifteen to twenty-ing by count, we cannot raise the value of our slave-|was that they adored Alfred, and hated Mr. Mitchel- 
one, his labor may just defray his expenses.’ labor, and save the expense of importation.’ son and his overseer with an intense and almost 

‘Very well; then food and clothing for fiiteen ‘ But, my dear son, we do not want bricks enoughjequal hatred. 
years remain to be paid; the average cost of whichjto make it worth while.’ 
per annuin being at the least 6/., he has cost 90/.. ‘Our neighbors want themas well as ourselves ;| 
over and above his earnings at twenty. one years.and it may answer well to withdraw a permanent) - 
Then if we consider that the best work of the bestportion of labor from our coffee-wulks and transfer! CHAPTER VII. 
field-hand is worth barely two-thirds of the averageyit to our brick-field. The art is not difficult, and the’ ; 
field labor of whites,—if we consider the chances ofjclimate is most favorable, so confidently as we CHRISTIANITY DIFFICULT IN DEMERARA. 





» his being sick or lame, or running away, or dying.|may reckon on the absence of heavy rains for weeks) 


—and that if none of these things happen, he must|together.’ | Mr. Mitchelzon told his young friend . that he 
be maintained in old age, we must feel that property’ ‘Well; we will see about it, son.’ ‘must not think of leaving Paradise at present. * You 
of this kind ought to bring in at least 10 per cent.| ‘I give you warning, father,’ said Alfred, laugh-|have sérved me in one way,’ he said, ‘and now you 
per annum interest on the capital laid out upon him.|ing, ‘ that I shall not be content with one experi-jmust do it inanother. You have built up my mill- 
Whether the labor of adlack, amounting to barely'ment. If we save by brickmaking, I shal! proposetdam, and now you must give me the pleasure of 
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your society. 1 shall be little flattered, if you give 


me to understand that you prefer intercourse with|stellations appeared magnified as if the 


my slaves to associating with me and my family.’ 


Alired was quite disposed to remain at Paradise| way seemed paved with planets, and where Venus 


for a few days ; and they were made days of festiv- 


ity, according to the hospitable customs of the West\greater, casting a distinguishable shadow from trunk 
An excursion was planned for one day, the|and waving bough. 


Indies 
main object of which was to inspect an estate, now 


to be let on lease, for which Mr. Mitchelson had been| march of night, and repairing before the dawn to 


authorised by a friend to negotiate. The ladies of 


the family cared little for the estate ; but there was|kiss the ocean. 


some pretty country a little way beyond which Al- 
fred had never seen, and which they visited to show 
him. A party of pleasure was therefore for med, and 
all the elegant accompaniments of such an arrange- 
ment were provided in profusion. The ladies in 
carriages, the gentlemen on horseback, set out in 
the cool of the morning, saw all they meant to see 
dined luxuriously at the house belonging to the 

lantation which Mr. Mitchelson had been left be- 

ind tosurvey, and returned in good time in the 
evening. Alfred was rather surprised at the anxiety 
of the ladies not to be delayed beyond acertain hour, 
and remembered how apt parties of pleasure in En- 


— are to transgress in this respect: how faith-|. 


ully they promise to be home ‘ by ten, at latest,’ 
and how fidgetty grandfathers, or anxious mothers, 
or officious servants, sit at home listening for car- 
riage wheels, start when the clock strikes eleven, 
roan when it comes to twelve, and forgive every- 
Tine when the weary, unsociable, young folks are 
at last safely housed, and yawna good night to each 
other, leaving everything to be told the next day. 
The most unaccountable thing of all to him, was 
the extraordinary prudence of the young people. 
‘Gome, Alfred, said Mr. Mitchelson, ‘ we can go 
so much faster than the carriage this cool afternoon, 
that it is a pity you should not see a fine sea-view 
there is from-that hill, above the wood there. You 
like a sea-view, I know.’ 
*O papa!’ exclaimed Miss Grace, as she saw them 
turning their horses,‘ what are you going to do: 
You do not mean to leave us!’ 
‘Only for half an hour, my dear. 
you where the roads meet.’ 
There was a general cry from the ladies that it 
was too late for the party to separate. Mr. Mitch- 
elson urged thatthe carriages could take care ot 
each other, that he and Allred could come to no 
harm, for he knew the road perfectly,—a fine open 
road, except one bit that led-through a wood ;—and 
the gentlemen trotted off without more controver- 


sy 


We shall join 


It was true that the road to the hill could not be 
missed. It was truc that,as Mr. Mitchelson pro- 
tested, the view was fine enough to have tempted 
them twice gs far out of their way; but it was not 
so true that he was clear about the way back. He 
thought he was, or he would not have ventured ; 
and for a considerable way he guided his young 
friend confidently, and congratulated himself on 
having suggested so pleasant a variety in their jour- 
ney home. But changes had been made since he 
last went over the ground ; changes which he was 
long in perceiving, and of which he was not fully 
convinced till he had become completely bewildered 
about the direction in which he was proceeding. 
They had entered an extensive wood of which he 
remembered nothing ; the road branched off, and 
he did not know whether to go right or left; and, 
what was worse, both roads were tound to become 


wilder and less marked, till they ended in being no} x; 


road atall. ‘There was nothing for it but to go 
back ; a proceeding which seemed to Alfred so easy, 
that he was astonished at the nervous agitation of 
his companion, who alternately checked and urged 
on his horse, talked fast or would say nothing, and 
at last appeared so irritable as well as panic-struck 
that Alfred despaired of managing him, and let him 
take his owir way about what should be done. As 
might be expected, he lost the track again. They 
became more involved in shade than ever, and the 
short twilight of that climate was darkening every 
moment. : 

If Alfred had been alone, or favored with a more 
manly and agreeahle companion, he would have 
thought it no great hardship to be obliged to pass 
the night in the woods of such a country, as this. 
There could be no richer bower than the foliage 
around him; no lamps in a pillared hall so beautiful 
as the firesflies that began already to flit among the 


splendid as the deep blue heaven where the con- 
owers of 
the eye had been strengthened, where the milky- 


rose like a little moon, and in the absence of the 


Alfred’s heart leaped at the idea 
of watching, in so faverable a situation, the solemn 


the uplands whence he might see the first sunbeams 
He could perceive no danger, and 
he felt no want. He could pluck grass for a bed; 
he could light a fire, if it should be necessary ; and 
both had so lately eaten that there was no lear of 
being starved before morning. He turned to his 
‘companion, who had thrown himself from his horse 
upon the ground; but Mitchelson’s countenance 
lonked so gloomy in the dim light, that his young 
friend hesitated to address him. 

‘Lord have mercy upon us!’ groaned Mitchel- 
son. “What may happen if we cannot get home?’ 

‘I was not aware there was any danger,’ replied 
Alfred. ‘ What is our danger? not wild beasts, nor 
cold, nor hunger; we can light a fire 
‘O! my poor wife. O! my children. Their 
friends will leave them, supposing we are coming.’ 

‘fam sorry for the fright they will have,’ said 
Alfred ; ‘but surely they will not think any great 
harm can befal us before morning.’ 

*‘O! what may not have happened before morn- 
ing! Alfred, | had rather you and I had to battle 
with wild beasts, than women with slaves. If the 
wretches find out my absence 
_ The cause of all this terror now flashed upon Al- 
fred : the same cause which made Mitchelson carry 
his family with him wherever he went. He was 
afraid to leave his household in the power of his 
slaves: Yet this was the country where (so people 
are told in England) slaves are contented and hap- 
py, and, in every respect, better off than the free 
peasantry of the empire. This was the country 
whose proprietors dared to complain of the inefficien- 
ey of British law for the security of property. The 
present was not the moment, however, for venting 
his indignation, or pointing to the obvious truths 
which stared him in the face. Alfred looked on his 
terrified companion as he sat trembling on the trunk 
of a fallen tree, and felt nothing but pity. He could 
not triumph while he knew that the unhappy man 
was scared with visions of burning cane-fields, of a 
murdered wife and insulted children. 

‘ Do not let us give up, if you are really very 
anxious to get home,’ said Alfred gently. ‘I can 
guide you a little way back, 1 believe ; and if you 
will but compose yourself, you may observe some 
familiar object before long which will help us into 
the right track. We may yet be home before mid- 
night.’ 

It was past midnight, however, and the moon 
was high in the heaven before they got out of thg 
wood and found themselves on a roud—not the one 
they wanted, but one which would lead them home 

at length, “after a circuit of a few miles. Mitchel- 
son's countenance, “as seen by the moonlight, was 
pale and haggard, and the horses were so weary 

that-they stumbled continually. Alfred, too, was 
sufficiently fatigued to be glad to be relieved from 
ll difficulty but that of going straight forward as 
well as he could, and from all obligation to converse 

He looked at his companion from time to time, fear- 
ing that he might drop from his horse; for Mitchel- 








on, never strong, and exposed during the whol 
lay to unusual fatigue, was ill prepared for an ad- 
venture like the present, and appeared utterly ex- 
hausted. Alfred looked about in vain for any place 


themselves. There were none but clusters of negro- 
huts here and there, where all was silent and mo- 
tionless, except that smoke curled up from the roofs 
in little white clouds as the silvery light fell upon 


one to furnish a calabash cf water, or any more sub- 
stantial refreshment: and he seemed particularly 


ings, starting whenever a bough dangled in the 
breeze, and casting a suspicious glance into the 
shadows as he urged his horse forwards. He ap- 
peared more in a hurry than ever, though he actu- 
ally tottered in his saddle, as they came to a place 
which seemed to Alfred as if he had seen it before. 





columnar stems which retired in long perspectiv« 
on every hand; no perfumes more delicious than 
the fragrance of the piiento, borne through the 
groves by the whispering night-wind; no canupy so 


1c) 


| Yes, that hut is Cassius’s. 


‘Surely,’ said Alfred, ‘this is your own estate. 

You shall go no further 
till you have eaten and drunken, or I shall have you 
fainting by the road-side.’ 


them. Mitchelson would not hear of calling up any |else. 


to some palings ata little distance from the hut. 
Mitchelson tried by word and gesture to restrain 
him ; bat Alfred, who thought his companion in no 
condition to take care of himself, was decided. 

‘ Fear nothing,’ he said, ‘ Cassius and | are good 
friends, and it will give him pleasure to be of ser- 
vicé to us.’ 

He approached softly, and his footsteps were not 
heard, though Cassius was awake, and somewhat 
differently engaged from what might have been ex- 
pected at such a time of night. 

When Alfred reached the threshold, he thought 
he heard the murmurs of a voice within, and step- 
ped round to the opening, which served for a win- 
dow, to observe for his guidance what was passing 
within. Cassius was alone: it was his voice that 
Alfred had heard. His nightfire was smouldering 
on the earthen floor, and he was kneeling beside it, 
his arms folded, his head drooped on his breast, ex- 
cept now and then when he looked up with eyes in 
which blazed a much brighter fire than that before 
him. A flickering blaze now and then shot up from 
the embers, and showed that his face was bathed 
with tears or perspiration, and that his strong limbs 
shook as if an icy wind was blowing upon him. 

Alfred had often wondered, while in England, 
what Christianity could be like in a slave country. 





of the Christian teacher who had resided there for a 
time, which gave him a sufficiently accurate notion 
of the nature of his faith and of that of the planters; 
but he was still curious to know how the gospel was 
held by the slaves. He had now an opportunity of 
learning, for Cassius was at prayer. These were 
snatches of his prayer. 

‘ May he sell no sugar, that no woman may die 
of the heat and hard work, and that her baby may 
not cry for her. If Christ came to make men free, 
let him send a blight that the crop may be spoiled ; 
for when our master is poor, we shall be free. O, 
Lord, make our master poor: make him sit undera 
tree, and see his plantation: one great waste. Let 
him see that his canes are dead, and that the wind 
is coming to blow down his house and his woods ; 
and then he will say to us, ‘I have no bread for 
you and you may go.’ O, God! pity the women 
who cannot sleep this night because their sons are 
to be flogged when the sun rises O, pity me, be- 
cause I have worked suv long, and shall never be 
tree. Do not say to me, ‘ You shall never be free.’ 
Why shouldst thou spare Horner who never spares 
us? Let him die in his sleep this night, and then 
there will be many to sing to thee instead of wail- 
ing all the night. We will sing like the birds in 
the morning if thou wilt take away our fear this 
night. If Jesus was here, he would speak kindly 
to us, and, perhaps, bring a hurricane for our sakes. 
O, do not help us less because he is with thee in- 
stead of with us! We have waited long, O, Lord! 
we have not killed any one: we have done no harm, 
because thou hast commanded us to be patient. If 
we must wait, do thou give us patience; for we are 
very miserable, and our grief makes us angry. If 
we may not be angry, be thou angry with one or two, 
that a great many may be happy.’ 

These words caught Alfred's ear amidst many 
which he could not hear. In deep emotion, he was 
ibout to beckon his companion to come and listen 
ioo, when he found he was already at his elbow. 
‘Stand and hear him out, whispered Aifred. 
‘You willde him no harm, 1am sure. You will 
not punish a man for his devotions, be their charac- 
ter what it may. Let Cassius be master for once. 
Let him teach us that which he understands better 
than we., He seems to have thought more than 


where they might stop for a few minutes to refresh|you or I on what Christ would say to our authority 


if he were here. 
hear more.’ 

‘ For God's sake, do not trust yourself with him. 
Let us go. Don’t ask him for water, or any thing 
1 will have nothing,—I am going home this 
moment.’ 

* Then | will follow,’ said Alfred, knocking at the 


I will go in when he rises, and 


uneasy while in the neighborhood of these dwell |door of the hut as soon as he saw that Cassius had 


risen and was about to replenish his fire. 

‘Cassius, I have overheard some of your prayers,’ 
ie said, when he had explained to the astonished 
slave the cause of his appearance. ‘1 was glad 
when yéu told me that you had been made a Chris- 
tian; but your prayer is not that ofa Christian. 
Surely this.is not the way you were tanght to pray?’ 
‘We were told to pray for the miserable, and to 
speak-to God as our Father, and tell him all that we 
wish. I know none so miserable as slaves, and 





So saying, he dismounted, and fastened his horse 


— 





therefore | prayed that there might be an end of 


Since he arrived in Demerara he had heard tidings’ 
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their misery. I wish nothing so much as that | and 
all slaves may be free, and so | pxayed for it. Is it 
wrong to pray for this?* - 

‘No. I pray for the same thing perhaps, as often 
as you; but P 

“Do you pray the same: prayer as we do?’ cried 
the slave, falling at Alfred's feet, and looking up in 
his face. ‘Then let us be your slaves, and we will 
all pray together.’ i 

‘{ wish to have no slaves, Cassius ; I would rath 
er you should be my servants, if you worked for 
me atall. But we could not pray the same prayer 
while you ask for revenge. How dared you ask 
that the overseer might die, and that your iaster 
might be poor, and sée his estate laid waste,” when 
you know Jesus prayed for pardon for his enemies, 
and commanded us to do them good when we could? 

‘Was it revenge?’ asked Cassius. ‘I did not 
mean it for revenge; but I never can understand 
what prayer would best please God. [ would not 
pray for my master’s sorrow and Horner's death if 
it would do nobody any good, or even nobody but 
me; but when I know that there would be joy in a 
hundred cottages if there was death in the overseer’s. 
may I not pray for the hundred families? And if 
{know that the more barren the land grows, the 
more the men will eat, and the women sing, and 
the children play, and the sooner [| myself shall be 
free, may I not pray that the land may be barren ¢ 
And as the land grows barren, my master grows 
poor. You know the Gospel better thanI do. Ex- 
plain this to me.’ 

Alfred did his best to make it clear that, while 
blessings were prayed for, the means should be lef! 
to Divine wisdom ; but thongh Cassius acquiesced 
and promised, it was plain he did not see why he 
should not take for granted the suitableness ot 
means which appeared to him so obvious. When 
Alfred heard what provocation he had just received, 
he only wondered at the moderation of his petitions, 
and the patience with which he bore reproof. Horn- 
er had given him notice, the preceding evening 
that as it appearedjfrom his exertions at the mill- 
dam, that he was of more value than he had always 
pretended, his ransom should be doubled. In such 
a case, a prayer for such low prices as would lessen 
his own value was the most natural that could burst 
from the lips of a slave. 

Alfred resolved, in his own mind, to obtain justice 
for Cassius, but refrained from exciting hopes which 
it might be out of his power to realize. He cheered 
the slave by accepting food and drink from him, 
and by imparting to him that luxury which if is to 
be hoped visits this class of beings more frequently 
than formerly,—sympathy. When Cassius came 
out to hold the stirrup for Alfred, he looked with a 
smile at the moon, and said that there would be 
time for himself to sléep before the gong should 
sound, and yet more for the gentlemen, who need 
not mind the gong. 

Alfred’s horse had been grazing to such good pur- 
pose during the conversation with Cassius, that he 
carried his master home without another stumble. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THE PROUD COVET PAUPERISM IN DEM- 
ERARA. 


It was well that Alfred had held out no expecta- 
tion to (/assius that his ransom would be lowered 
or to anybody that the overseer would be dismissed 
Mr. Mitchelson was willing to promise everything 
to any person under whose influence he might be at 
the time ; but as fear had been his predominate pas- 
sion ever since the days of the insurrection which 
once happened on his estate, and as Horner had 
found some means of making him afraid of him, 
there seemed little hope that any counter-influence 
would be of any avail, 
about the plantation, however, and 


who had been exposed to increased hardship by his} ‘ Of the world ! 


means, the protection of his occasional presence 
till he was called away for a time, and obliged to 
leave his charge to the tender mercies of their ene- 
my, while he undertook a yet more pressing respon 
sibility. The Barbadoes estate became his, and it 
was necessary that he should proceed to the spot. 
‘Il wish | could make you think of returning t 


live with us ; my dear son,’ said Mr. Bruce. 


‘e we cannot possibly break up our establishment 


i} 


Alfred continued to hover}which no other could stand for an hour. 
give the slaves|my dear, bring me a map of the world.’ 


‘ You|lo consider climate only.’ 
‘{ have always wondered,’ said Mary, ‘ why 


. 


and come to you. Why cannot you arrange your 
concerns, and then leave them to an agent, like 
other people?’ 

‘He will, I am sure,’ added his mother, ‘if he 
has any idea how we dread losing him. Mary. 
love, you have more influence than anybody with 
your brother; you can persuade him to return te 
us. 

Mary looked up through her tears, while she re- 
plied that she believed her brother had long weigh- 
ed the duty of living on his estate against other 
claims ; and she hoped he would do what he thought 
right, and then it was certain he would come back 
if he could. 

Alfred declared that it was a great grief to him to 
leave his family so soon, and that he should return 
as speedily and as often as possible to visit them ; 
but that he could not promise to reside permanenttly 
anywhere but on his own estate. 

His.father observed that there were plenty of 
agents to be had, and that he was sorry some friends 
ot his in England had prejudiced his son against 
management by agents. 

Altred observed that, believing, as he did, that 
the non-residence of proprietors was the curse of the 
West Indies, he could not conscientiously add his 
weight to the burden. Neither was he at all sure; 
that he could afford the heavy expenses of agency, 
or that any of the plans for which he had been ex- 
pressly educated could be fairly tried without his 
superintendence. Whatever might be the honesty 
ind obedience of an agent, and however strong his 
own confidence in one recommended by his father. 
it was impossible that any man should discern his 
views so clearly, or take so warm an interest in 
their issue, as himself. It appeared to him that a 
critical period in the state of his slave population 
had arrived, and he could not forgive himselfif he 
gave the management into other hands. 

‘lam glad you are aware, said his father, ‘ that 
Barbadoes is little like Demerara. What you have 
seen here affords no rule for what you are to do there.’ 

‘One kind of rule, perhaps,’ said Alfred, smiling ; 
‘the rule of contrary. Here soils are fertile, there 
barren; here the slave population deereases as rap- 
idly as it increases there; here slaves are very -val- 
uable, there they are worth little; here they are 
manumitted at the average of 27, there of 125 in a 
vear, the impediment ofa heavy tax remaining in 
each.’ 
| ‘Then you had rather have an estate in Barba- 
does than here,’ said Mary,‘ whatever your profits 
may be?’ 

‘Much rather. Slavery, like other institutions, 
is only enforced where it 1s worth enforcing ; and 
since it is found less worth enforcing in Barbadoes 
than elsewhere, I shall meet with the less opposition 
to measures which I should have adopted wherever 
my estate had happened to lie. I do not despair of 
inducing some of my neighbors to make free labor- 
‘ers of their blacks, if, as | expect, they already find 
lthat they are of little value as slaves.’ 

‘ The reason why they are so little valuable,’ said 
\Mr. Bruce, ‘is that there is less sugar grown in 
|Barbadoes than in any of the colonies wich grow 
jsugar at all.’ 
| ‘True,’ said Alfred. ‘The soil of Barbadoes 
produces less sugar; the planters therefore profit 
less by the bounty on sugars ; they are less tempted 
to overwork their slaves, and to reduce their pro- 
vision-grounds to the narrowest limits prescribed by 
law ; the slaves therefore increase beyond the pro- 
portion wanted for the land, and of course obiain 
heir freedom easily. The exact reverse is the case 
here. Here the most sugar is grown, the largest 
ishare of the bounty taken, the slaves most over- 
worked and underted, their numbers decreasing, 
their value increasing, and their freedom the most 
difficult to achieve.’ 

Mary looked up from her work, observing that 
ithe bounty was then the great obstacle to emanci- 
|pation. 

‘ The one obstacle,’ replied her brother, ‘ without 
Louisa, 








' exclaimed the little girl; ‘1 
lcould show you the way to Barbadoes with a much 
smaller map than that.’ 

‘ You shall teach me the way to Barbadoes after- 
wards ; 1 want the larger map first. Look here, Ma- 
ry. Seehere what the whole world owes to British 
legislation on the sugar trade! Let us first find 
sat to what extent sugar might be grown if we had 


there was no sugar grown in Africa, or in any part 
of South America but the little angle we inhabit. 
So it might be anywhere within that line / 

* Anywhere (as far as climate is concerned) with- 
in thirty degrees of the equator.. There are duties 
which prohibit the English from purchasing sugar 
from China, New. Holland, the Indian Archipelago, 
Arabia, Mexico, and all South America, but our lit- 
tle corner here ; and from Africa none is to be had 
either. The slave trade has destroyed all hope of 
that, independently of all restrictions The slave 
trade has been like a plague in Africa.’ 

‘ Well, but you have passed over Hindostan.’ 

‘The trace is not absolutely prohibited there, 
but it is restricted and limited by high duties.’ 

‘ What remains then ?’ 

‘Only our corneg of the world, and a tiny territory 
it is, to be protected at the expense of such vast 
tracts—only the West India Jslands, and a slip of 
the continent.’ 

* But surely it is a hardship on the inhabitants of 
these other countries, to be prevented supplying the 
British with sugars.’ 

‘It isa hardship to all parties in. turn—to the 
British, that the price is artificially raised, and the 
quantity limited ; to the inhabitants of these vast 
tracts, that they are kept out of the market; to the 
West India planters ; but most of all, to the slaves.’ 

‘'To the planters? Why, [ thought it was for 
their sakes that the monopoly was ordered.’ 

‘So it is ; but they suffer far more than they gain 
by it. The cultivation of-sugar is at present a for- 
ced cultivation, attended with expense and hazard, 
and only to be maintained by a monopoly price, both 
high and permanent. 

* Look at Mitchelson’s plantation, and see whether 
its aspect is that of a thriving property ! A misera- 
ble hoe, used by men and women with the whip at 
their backs, the only instrument used in turning up 
the soil, while there are such things in the world as 
drill-ploughs and cattle! A soil exhausted more and 
more every year! A population decreasing every 
year, in a land and climate most favorable to in- 
crease ! Are these signs of prosperity ? Yet all these 
are the consequence of a monopoly which tempts to 
the production of sugar at al! hazards, and at every 
cost.’ 

‘I see hew all these evils would disappear, bro- 
ther, if the trade were free ; but could the proprie- 
tors stand the shock? Could they go through the 
transition ?’ 

‘O yes; if they chose to set about it properly, 
living on their own estates, and making use of mo- 
dern improvements in the management, of the land. 
If the soil were improved to the extent it might be, 
the West Indies might compete with any country in 
the wor.d. The planter would estimate this proper- 
ty by the condition of his land, and not by the num- 
ber of his slaves. He would command acertain av- 
erage return fiom the effective labor he would then 
employ, instead of the capricious and fluctuating 
profits he now derives from a species of labor which 
it is as impolitic as guilty to employ; and, as the 
demand for sugar would continually increase, after 
theeflects of free competition had once been felt, 
there would be no fear of a decline of trade. A soil 
and climate like this are sufficient warrants that the 
West Indies may trade in sugar to the end of the 
world, ifa fair chance is given by an open trades 

‘ Then if economy became necessary, there would 
be no slaves; for it is pretty clear that slave labor 
is deer.’ : 

‘Slavery can only exist where men are scarce in 
proportion to land; and as the population would by 
this time have increased, and be increasing, slavery 
would have died out. Atpresent, land is abundant, 
fertile, and cheap in Demerara, and labor decreases 
every year; so that slaves are valuable, and their 
prospect of emancipation but distant. But ia my 
estate, as | have told vou, the land is by far less 
fertile, labor more abundant, and slavery wearing 
out. My exertions will be directed towards improv- 
ing my land, and increasing the supply of labor; 
by which L shall gain the double advantage of pro- 
curing labor cheap, and hastening the work of 
emancipation. I hope no new monopoly will be 
proposed, which should tempt me to change my 
plan, and aid and abet slavery.’ 

‘fcan trust you,’ said Mary, smiling. * You 
would not yield to the temptation.” ~ 

‘| trust not, sister: but 1 will not answer for the 
effect of living long in a slave country. The very 
sight of slavery is corrupting, to say nothing of the 


: But | 


evil of holding property under the system 








feel resolute enouch at this moment 


—— ——— 
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‘ Remember, my dear son,’ said Mr. Bruce, ‘ that 
you may find, as many find, that principles which 
seem very clear when only reasoned on, turn out 
very differently when applied to practice. There 
is your principle that you argue upon, as if it 
was a settled matter, that high prices stimulate 
oupply 
* Well, father, what of it? Is it not true, when 
things take their natural course ?” 

*L only know that it is not true here, if what you 
have been saying is true. } 
complain of lessen instead of increasing the supply 
of labor. Did not you say so?’ J 

‘IT did; and [ think the fact only shows that la- 
bor is not supplied in its natural course. You see 
the principle operates naturally. upon the masters 

-It stimulates them to the production of sugar to such 
a degree as to ruin their soils; and if the supply ot 
labor fails in proportion to the rise of prices, it 
proves,—not that a principle is false, which holds 
good everywhere else,—but that the peculiar kind 
of laboy used here is not rightly held or naturally 
recompensed. This is only another of the many 
reversals of all allowed rules, which are so striking 
tu those who watch West Indian policy from a dis- 
tance. We might make another picture out of it 
for our new Topsy Turvy. 

‘I would make two pictures,’ said Mary. ‘ John 
Bull comes with a high price in his hand to buy 
sugar of a free laborer, who works harder and har- 
der, grows rich, and employs a tribe of laborers 
under him. John Rx" hrines the same price to a 
slave. He pines and will not work: the price is les- 
sened ; he brightens, works, eats, and grows fat 
{t dwindles to nothing, and he leaps for joy, snaps 
his fingers in his master’s face, and hugs Jolin Bull 
with might and main.’ A 

Alfre 
picture. In answer to an objection from his father, 
that slaves were not fit to employ and enjoy free-| 

om, he mentioned the remarkable fact that scarcely 
aMy free blacks receive parish relief in comparison 
with whites, though their civil and political disabili- 
ties are such as to impose great hardships upon them. 
If, in an average of six years, including the whole 
of our West Indian colonies, it be found (and it has 
been proved) that out of a free black and colored 
population of 88,000, only one in 357 has received 
even occasional parish relief, while, out of a white 

opulation of 63, 400, one in 38 has been so relieved, 
it is pretty plain that the manumitted slaves are not 
too vicious or idle to take care of themselves ; and 
there is an end to the common objection to manu- 
mission, that the freed slavés must increase the bur- 
den of pauperism. 

It had frequently occurred to Alfred, that forebo- 
dings of pauperism came with avery ill grace from 
a body who subsists on the most expensive pauper 
establishment ever invented. The West India mho- 
nopoly is a most burdensome poor-rate, levied by 
compulsion, and bestowed on those who ought to 
maintain themselves. It operates, as poor-rates 
always do, in producing discontents among those 
who pay, and indolence, recklessness, waste and 

fofligacy, among those who receive it, togéthey with 
iecessant and greedy demands for further assistance 


& 


“The main difference is, that the West India paupers 


might and would flourish, if the mother country 
eould be prevailed upon to withhold the alms s« 
elamorously craved; which is more, alas! than 
ean be said in the case of parish paupers. Alfrec 
thought that this consideration would for eve: 
strengthen him to stem the current of public opin. 
ion, which, however narrow and foul, runs so strong- 
ly in the West Indies as to require the force of a 
strong mind to keep its place in it. Happen what 
might. he could never submit to be a pauper. 

e hoped, however, that the days of strong temp- 
tation were over,—that slavery was a perishing 
system,— a system that must perish ere long unde: 
any kind of management. High prices, rich lands. 
and scarcity of people, in conjunction, he argued, 
are the only supports of slavery. 

High prices exhaust lands ; so there is a prospect 
of an end of slavery this way. 

Moderate prices cause an increase of people ; so 
there is the same prospect this way. 

Low prices only effect the same end more rap- 
idly. 

So, with a clear conviction that slavery must, at 
all events, come to an end, Alfred set sail for Bar- 
badoes. The chief object of his going was to learn 
what he could do to hasten the wished-for day 
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The high prices you] 
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CHAPTER IX. 
CALAMITY WELCOME IN DEMERARA, 


There was every promise of a fine crop this sea- 
son in Mr. Bruce’s plantation. 
had been refreshed by frequent showers, and ‘were 
screened from the chill north winds; and the 
looked so well that, as the owner surveyed his 
groves the dag before the gathering began, he flat- 
‘ered himself with the hopes of a crop so much 
tbove the average as might clear off some of the 
debts which began to press heavily upon him. 

His daughters remained at his side during the 
whole of this cheerful season ; for Mary had but a 
faint remembrance, which she wished to revive, of 
its customs and festivities. ‘The time of crop is les« 
remarkable and less joyous in a coffee than a sugar 
plantation ; but there is much in both to engage the 
eye and interestthe heart. The sugar crop had been 
got in three morths before, and Mary had visited the 
Mitchelsons, and seen how marvellously the appear- 
ince of the working population, both man and beast. 
had improved in a very short time. Horses, oxen 
nules, and even pigs, had fattened upon the green 
tops of the cane and upon the scum from the boil- 
ing-house ; while the meagre and sickly among the 
slaves recovered their Jooks rapidly while they had 
ree access to the nourishing juice which oozed 
from the mill. The abundance of food more than 
made up for the increase of labor; and the ‘slaves. 
while more hardly worked than ever, seemed ti 
mind it less, and to weara look of cheerfulness suf- 
ficiently rare at other seasons. 

There was less apparent ‘enjoyment fo all parties 
at the time of gathering in the coffee, though it was 
a sight not to be missed by a stranger. The slaves 


laughed while he admitted this to be a true|could not grow fat upon the fruit of the coffee-tree 


as upon the juice of the cane; but as there was an 
extra allowance of food in consideration of the extra 
labor, the slaves went through it with some degree 
of willingness. The weather was oppressively hot. 
too; but Mary f-und it as tolerable in the shade of 
the walks as in the house. She sat there for hours, 
under a large umbrella, watching the slaves, as each 
slowly filled the canvass bag hung round his neck, 
and kept open by a hoop. She followed them with 
her eyes when they sauntered from the trees to the 
haskets to empty their pouches, and then back again 
to the trees ; and listened to the rebukes of the over- 
seer when he found unripe fruit among the ripe. 

‘[ am sure,’ said she to her father one day,‘ 1 
should come in for many a scolding if 1 had to pick 
coffee to-day. Ifthe heat makes us faint as we lic 
in the shade, what must it be to those who stand in 
the sun from morning till night! I could not lift a 
hand, or see the difference between one berry and 
another.’ 

‘ Blacks bear the heat better than we do,’ obser- 
ved Mr. Bruce. ‘ However, it is really dreadfully 
sultry to-day. I have seldom felt itso much myself, 
ind I believe the slaves will be as glad as we when 
night comes.’ 

‘ The little puffs of air that leave a dead calm, 
said Mary, ‘ only provoke one to remember the stea- 
dy breeze we did not know how to value when we 
had it. 1 should not care for a thunderstorm if it 
would but. bring coolness.’ 

‘Would not you? You little know 
lerstorms are here.’ 

‘ You forget how many we had in the spring.’ 

‘Those were noamore like what we shall have 
soon, than a June night-breeze Mm England is like 
a January frest-wind. You may soon know, how- 
ever, What a Demerara thunderstorm is like.’ 


what thun- 








Mary looked about her as her father pointed, and 
saw that the face of nature was indeed changed 
She had mentioned a thunderstorm because she had 
heard the overseer predict the approach of one. 

There was a mass of clouds towering in a distant 
quarter of the heavens, not like a pile of snowy peaks, 
but now rent apart and now tumbled together, and 
bathed in a dull, red light. The sun, too, looked 
large and red, while the objects on the summits of 
the hills wore a bluish cast, and looked larger and 
nearer than usual. There wasa dead calm. The 
pigeon had ceased her cooing: no parrots were 
showing off their gaudy plumage in the sunlight, 
and not even the hui of the enamelled beetle was 
heard. 
| * What is the moon’s age?’ asked Mr. Bruce of 
the overseer. 

‘She is full to-night, sir, and a stormy night 
it will be | fear.” He held up his finger and lis- 
jtened, 
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The coffee-walks| 
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‘ Hark !’ said Mary, ‘there is the thunder alreg. 


dy. 
* It is not thunder, my dear.’ 

‘It is the sea,’ said Lotisa. ‘I never heard , 
here but once before, but 1 am sure it is the same 
sound.’ 

‘ The sea at this distance !’ cried Mary. 

Her father shook his head muttering, * God help 
ull who are in harbor, and give them a breeze to 
carry them out far enough! The shore will be 
strewed with wrecks by the morning. Come, my 
dears, let us go home before yonder clouds clim) 
higher.’ d 

The whites have not yet become as weatherwise, 
between the tropics, as the negroes; and both fal] 
short of the foresight which might be attained, and 
which was actually possessed by the original inhab. 
itants of these countries. A negro cannot, like them, 
predict a storm twelve days beforehand; but he js 
generally aware of its approach some hours sooner 
than his master. It depends upon the terms he hap. 
pens to be on with the whites, whether or not he 
zives them the advantage of his observations. 

Old Mark sent his daughter Becky to Mr. Bruce’s 
house to deliver his opinion on the subject ; but all 
were prepared. No such friendly warning was 
given to the Mitchelsons, who, overcome with the 
heat, were, from the eldest to the youngest, lying 
m couches, too languid to lift up their heads or 
think of what might be passing out of doors. Cas- 
sins, meanwhile, was leaning over the gate of his 
provision ground watching the moon as she rose, 
crimson as blood, behind his little plantain grove. 
Every star looked crimson too, and had its halo like 
the moon. It was as ifa bloody steam had gone up 
from the earth. Nota breath of air could yet be 
felt; yet here and there a cedar, taller than the rest, 
stooped and shivered on the summits of the hills 
and the clouds, now rushiug, now poised motionless, 
indicated a capricious commotion in the upper air. 
Cassius was watching with much interest these 
signs of an approaching tempest, when he felt him- 
self pulled by the jacket. 

‘May I stay with you?’ asked poor Hester. ‘ My 
master and mistress dare not keep at home because 
our roof is almost off already, and they think the 
wind will carry it quite away to-night.’ 

‘ Where are they gone ?° 

‘To find somebody to take them in; but they say 
there will be no room for me.’ , 

‘Stay with me then; but nobody will be safe un- 
der a roof to-night, [ think.’ 

‘Where shall we stay then?’ 

‘Here, unless God calls us away. 
called before morning.’ 

The little girl stood trembling, afraid of she scarce- 
ly knew what, till a tremendous clap of thunder 
burst near,and then she clung to Cassius, and hid 
her face. In afew moments the gong was heard, 
sounding in the hurried irregular manner whieh 
betokens an alarm. 

‘Aha!’ cried Cassius. 
shakes and he is afraid.’ 

‘What does he call us for?’ said the terrified 
child. ‘ We can do him no good.’ 

‘No; but his house is stronger than ours ; and if 
his shakes, curs may tumble down, and then he 
would lose his slaves and their houses too. So let 
us go into the field where we are called, and then 
we shall see how pale white men can look.’ 

All the way as they went, Hester held one hand 
before her eyes, for the lightning flashes came thic! 
ind fast. Stillthere wes neither wind nor rain; 
but the roar of the distant sea rose louder in the in- 
tervals of the thunder. 
| Cassius suddenly stopt short, and pulled the litt! 
zirl’s hand from before her face, crying, * Look, 
look, there is a sight!’ 

Hester shrieked when she saw a whole field of 
sugar-canes whirled in the air. Before they had 
ume to fall, the loftiest trees of the forest were car 
lcied up in like manner. The mill disappeared, 4 
hundred huts were levelled; there was a stunning 
roar, a rumbling beneath, a rushing above. The hur 
ricane was upon them in all its fury. 

Cassius clagped the child round the waist, and 
carried rather than led her at his utmost speed be 
yond the verge of the groves, lest they also should 
be borne down and crush beneath them. When he 
had arrived with his charge in the field whither the 
gong had summoned him, slaves were arriving frou! 
all parts of the plantation to seek safety in an ope! 
place. Their black forms flittering in the mixeé 
light—now in the glare of the lightning, and now 
lin the rapid gleams which the full moon cast as the 
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saw that some one was certainly there, clinging t 


clouds were swept away fora moment, might havejthrough which he must make his way. Slowly. 
seemed to a stranger like imps of the storm collec-jfearfully, but firmly he accomplished this, and the 
ting to give tidings of iteravages. Like such imps/next glimpse of moonlight showed him astride on 
they spoke and acted. the bare trunk, clinging with knees and arms 
‘"Yhe mill is down !’ cried one. ind creeping forward as he battled with the spray 
‘ No crop next year, for the canes are blown away !'|The slaves were no less intent. Not a word was 
shouted another. spoken, not one let go, and even the women would 
‘ The hills are bare as a rock,—no coffee, no spice,|have a hold. A black cloud hid the moon just when 
no cotton! Hlurra !’ |Horner seemed within reach of the bank; and what 
‘ Bug our huts are gone: our plantation grounds|liappened in that dark moment,—whether it was the 
are buried,’ cried the wailing voice of a woman. lferce of the stream, or the strength of the tempta- 
‘Hurra! for the white man’s are gone too!’ un-jtion,—no lips were ever known to utter; but the 
swered many mingled tones. Just then a burst ofjevent was that the massy trank heaved once over. 
moonlight showed to each the exulting countenances/the unhappy wretch lost his grasp, and was carried 
of the rest, and there went up a shout, louder than|down at the instant he thought himseif secure. 
the thunder,— Hurra! hurra! how ugly is the|Horrid yells once more arose, from the perishing 
land !’ man,and from the blacks now dispersed along ,the 
The sound was hushed, and the warring lights}bank to see the last of him. 
were quenched for a time by the deluge which i He is not gone yet,’ was the cry of one; ‘he 
poured down from the clouds. The slaves crouch-|climbed yon tree as if he had been a water-rat.’ 
ed together in the middle of the field, supporting} * There let him sit if the wind will let him,’ cried 
one another as well ag they could against the fury|another. ‘ That he should have Leen carried straight 
of the gusts which still blew, and of the tropical/to a tree after all!’ 
rains. An inquiry now went round,—where was ‘Stand fast! here comes the gale again !’ shouted 
Horner? It was hi#duty to be in the field as soon}a third. 
as the gong had sounded, but no one had seen him| The gale came. The tree in which Horner had 
There was a stern hope in every heart that his roof|found refuge bowed, cracked,—but before it fell, the 
had fallen in and buried him and his whip together.| wretch was blown from it like a flake of foam, and 
[t was not so, however. swallowed up finally in the surge beneath. 
After a while, the roaring of water was heard|was clearly seen by a passing gleam. 
very near, and some of the blacks separated from| ‘ Hurra! hurra!’ was the ery once more. 
the rest to see in what direction the irregular tor-|sent the wind. 
rents which usually attend a hurricane were taking| we.’ 
their course. There wasa strip of low ground be- 





‘ God 
It was God that murdered him, not 


lected and the opposite hill, and through the middle|wrote thus to Mr. Bruce. 


** You have probably 


of this ground a river rushed along where a riverjheard that my overseer, poor Horner, was lost from 


had never been seen before. A tree was still stand-|the waters being out when he was making his way 
ing here and there in the midst of the foaming|to the field where his duty called him. We all la- 
waters, and what had afew minutes ago been a hil-|ment him much; but your son will be glad to hear 
lock with a few shrabs growing out of it, was now|(pray tell him when you write) that my slaves are 
anisland. ‘Phe negroes thought they heard a shont|conducting themselves as well as if still under the 
from this island, and then supposed it must be fancy ;\charge of him we have lost. Iam persuaded they 
but when the cloudy rack was swept away and al-|would have risked their own lives to save his, if it 
lowed the moon to look down for a moment, they|had been possible. But, as they say, it was God's 

will that he should perish !’ 
the shrubs, and in imminent peril of being carried 
away ifthe stream should continue to rise. It was 
Horner, who was making his way to the field when 
the waters overtook him in the low ground, and 
drove him to the hillock to seek a safety which was 
likely to be short enough. The waters rose every 
moment: and though the distance was not above 
thirty feet from the hillock to the sloping bank on 


CHAPTER X. 
PROTECTION IS OPPRESSION IN DEME- 


which the negroes had now ranged themselves to RARA. 
watch his fate, the waves dashed through in so fu- . , 
rious a current that he did not dare to commit him-| The external devastation which attends a hurri- 


selftothem. tle called, he shouted, he screamed for|cane is by no means the only evilitbrings. Where 





This 


When the planters were sufficiently recovered to 
tween the sloping field where the negroes were col-jexchange letters of condolence, Mr. Mitchelson 


hail as a friend. The slaves who were levied for 
their master’s debts, mourned as if they were carried 
anew into a strange land: their friends at home 
wept for them more bitterly than if they had been 
dead ; for they were gone to renew their mortal 
sorrows instead of finding peace and freedom in the 
better land beyond the grave. Cassius’s heart was 
burning within him because the prospect of freedom, 
of late so hopeful though not very near, was now 
removed for ever, or to so great a distance as to leave 
him in despair. He was to be sold; and it would 
be long before the value of slaves, now considerably 
raised by the event which had happened, would be 
so lowered as to admit of a hope of obtaining ransom. 
Cassius's earnings being found to be greater than 
was expected, his price was considerably raised, and 
he was placed first in the lot of marketable slaves 
on Mitchelson’s estate. 

The master meanwhile, was lamenting the loss 
f his factotum, Horner, and indolently dreading 
the difficulties of making new arrangements, and 
doing something himself which he had been aecus- 
tomed to leave to his overseer. But his distress was 
jnothing compared with his friend, Mr. Pruce’s. In 
perpetual fear of arrest, he dared not go out of doors 
to see what had happened and what must be done 
He delayed from day to day looking into his affairs, 
suspecting that he should find total ruin at the bot- 
tom. He resisted, partly through shame, and partly 
through tenderness for Alfred, every entreaty to 
send for his son and to bring bis affairs to a certain 
issue. He wrote ‘do not think of coming’ in every 
letter; but it chanced one day that Mary found an 
opportunity of putting in a postscript to this effect : 
‘ Notwithstanding what my father says about your 
remaining where you are, I think, and so does my 
mother, that it would do him a world of good to see 
you. He grows more anxious every day, and there 
is nobody here who can help to comfort him as you 
could.’ Upon this hint Alfred appeared. He little 
thought how the other suffering parties we have 
mentioned had cast a longing look towards him, as 
the friend most likely to aid them, or to sorrow with 
them if he could not assist. 

‘Our young master would have Willy and Nell 
brought back if he was here,’ observed Becky to her 
father. - 

‘Mr. Alfred would not let my ransom be raised, 
or may be he would buy me himself, now he has an 
estate,’ sighed Cassius. 

‘I would persuade Alfred to train my new over- 
seer, and advise me what to do, if I could get at 
him,’ observed Mitchelson. ‘He did wonders=at 
that mill-dam, and lam sure he would do no less 
now. 

So when Alfred appeared, a gleam of pléasure 
passed over many a heavy countenance. 

‘ My dear son !’ exclaimed Mr. Bruce. 
Who is not? 


‘We are 





help, his agony growing more intense, as inch after| (here is any difficulty in the management of affairs,|always glad to see you. 
inch, foot after foot, of his little shore disappeared.|public op private, it is sure to be increased or made|have come at the very best moment. 


. ' 
The negroes answered his shouts very punctually ;| msurmountable by any general excuse for aggres- 


but whether the impatience of peril prompted|sion or rebellion. 
the thought, or an evil conscience, or whether it|place during or immediately after a hurricane 


But you 
There is to 


be a meeting of planters to-morrow. You cannot 


Many an insurrection has taken|think how | dread appearing ; and now you will go 


instead Of me. Itis.necessary that this estate should 


were really so, the shouts seemed to’ him to|Many a halfruined planter has found his embarrass-| he represented ° and you may truly say that I am 
have more of triumph than sympathy in them ;:|mehts brought to a crisis by the crowd of demands}too ill to appear in person,’ 


and cruel as would have been his situation had| which are hastened instead of deferred by disaster 
all the world been looking on with a desire to) This was now Mr. Bruce's case. 

help, it was dreadfully aggravated by the belief) _ ! 
that the wretches whom he had so utterly despised|tion ofall the hopes he had built on his coffee-crop 
were watching his struggles, and standing with|he began to fear a seizure of his slaves by his credit 
folded arms to see how he would help himselfjors. 
when there was none to help him. He turned|fast as possible, and erected his fences, and hac 





‘He assembled them within an enclosure as\ed; but on this point his son was firm. 


Alfred was ready to be useful in any way: but 
urged the necessity of his being fully informed res- 


As soon as this gentleman had seen the destruc-|pecting his father’s affairs before he could act as his 


proxy. He begged that this day might be devoted 
to an inspection of thgaccounts. Mr. Bruce groan- 


The two 
ijventlemen, and the agent whom Mr. Bruce’s indo- 


and’ looked to the other shore; but it was far|them guarded with the utmost care, that he might at}lence had induced him to employ, were closeted for 


too distant to be reached. If he was to be saved,) ul events exempt his human property from a lega 
it must be by crossing the narrower gulley: and.|seizure. But his precautions were vain. Some gaj 
at last, a means of doing so seemed to offer.|was found, or pretended to be found, throAgh whicl 


Several trees had been carried past by the current ;|the officers erftered in the night, and levied slaves|her daughter endeavored to bestow. 


lithe rest of the day with their books and papers. 

}} Mrs. Bruce lay sighing and weeping the whole 
ijday, offering a passive resistance to all the comfort 
In the evening 


but they were all borne on headlong, and hehad|for the benefit of his creditors. Thie was sad_news| Mary left her for a few minutes, to seek the refresh- 


no means of arresting their course: . I 
came at lengthy a trunk of the largest growth.|g kind-hearted man, it added ¢o his concern that ir 


but one|for the breakfast-table; and as Mr. Bruce was really|ment of the cool air of the garden. 


ent of She remained 
i}within sight of the room where the inquiry was go- 


and therefore making its way:more slowly than|'he confusion of the seizere and in the darkness of|ing forward on which so much depended ; looking 


the rest. It tilted from time to time against the|imidnight, the slaves had been 
at the very point where the stream was narrowest |{or some regard is paid to this consideration in the 
With intense gratitude —gratitude which two hours| ibsence ef temptation to overlook it, 
before he would have denied could ever be felt) household, among others, had been divided. Becky 


varried off without|up to the windows every moment as if she could 
bank, and when it reached the island, fairly stuck|the usual care being taken not to separate families : 


learn any thing by that means of the probable fate 
‘lof the family. At last, she saw somebody moving 


Old Mark’s|/within : it was Alfred who came to the window, 


saw her, made a sign to her to remain where she 


towards slaves,—Horner saw the negroes cluster|was this morning sitting in grief beside her aged/ was, and presently was drawing ger arm within his 


about the root of the tree to hold it firm in its posi-|father, while Willy and Nell (whose lover had bee: 
tion. Its branchy head seemed to him to be secure.|left behind) were marching, in sullen despair, witl 
and the only question now was, whether he could|drivers at their backs, they knew not whither, t 
keep his hold on this bridge, while the torrent rose|»ecome the property of they knew not whoin. 

over it, as if in fury at having its course delayed 

He could but try, for it was his only chance |of persons the deepest distress prevailed in conse 
The beginning of his adventure would be the} yuence of this hurricane, which the revengeful im 
most perilous, on account of the boughs over and| pulses of the blacks had made them for a momen 


13! 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| 


ijown, and leading her where they could not be over- 
i}heard. 

Alfred explained that his father was indeed deep 
in debt, but that his incumbrances might be cleared 


lt would have been hard to say among what class|off by good management, as they had only been 


-\brought on by indolence and waste. If his father 
-|would dismiss his agent, and conduct his affairs 
tihimself, if he would introduce a better division of 
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labor, and a greater “stage 


years. _- 


of the resources 
of the estate, all might be redeemed within a few 


‘Can I do nothing to assist?’ Mary anxiously in-jlous and vexatious, because she owned that she ha 


quired, 


well?’ ; 
‘You may, by taking an interest in what ought 
to be his business. 


‘{ know I can introduce economy into our 
household arrangements, for my mother leaves them/day Jabor without complaint. 
more and more to me: but can I help my father as 


hers a hard case, and only blamed her for not hav 


Go with him sometimes when|ing complained long before. 
he superintende in the field, and show him that you 


understand* accounts, and keep an eye upon the|appointing a heavier task on Saturdays than othe 


books. 1 
let him see that he may trust you.’ 


‘I may thank Mrs. H——— for feaching me this 


part of a woman's business,’ said Mary. ‘ She man- 
aged the fortunes of her five children from the day 
of her husband's death till their majority, and | am 
thankful that she taught me what may now be so 
useful. {[ may learn the values of coffee in time: 
and in the meanwhile I will make use of what | 
know of that of pounds, shillings, and pence.’ 

‘It is no mean knowledge, sister, since in your 
case, the happiness of some hundreds of human be- 
ings is affected by it. The fate of our slaves depends 
on the state of my father’s affairs. 1 commend 
their comfort to you. Soften their hardships as 
much as your influence allows, and then my father 
will soon find that their happiness and his prosperi- 
ty go together.’ a 

*O, Alfred! have I any power,—any responsibil- 
ity of this kind? It makes me tremble to think 
of it,” 

‘If ladies have been frequently cited to answer 
the complaints of slaves, (which you know to be the 
case,) it is clear that they have influence over the 
fate of these unhappy dependants. If the wife of 
a planter has been imprisoned for torturing a slave, 
why should not the daughter of a planter use her 
influence to save her father’s slaves from punish- 
ment, or, better still, keep them from deserving it? 

‘f have been with old Mark to-day,’ said Mary, 
‘ And [ have been trying all means I could think of 
to’ get Becky to complain to my father, instead of 
the Protector, about Sunday labor: but she is so 
fierce, | can make nothing of her. She never said 
a word about it while she had her brother with her, 
but she declares she must make her complaints for 
herself now he is gone. I dread the exposure, and 
she might get redress from my father. | am sure.’ 

Alfred had heard with grief that Willy and Nell 
were ai ng the levied slaves. What his sister now 
said determined him to seek out old Mark and his 
daughter without delay ; and the brother and siste: 
were soon at the door of the hut. 

Mark was sitting in the only chair the hut con- 
tained, talking as if to people round him, though he 
was alone. Alfred immediately saw that the little 
light of intellect which old age had left was quench- 
ed. The cause of this was evident from his taking 
every man who came near him for Willy, and every 
woman for Nell. 

‘How much did you sell the pig for?’ he asked 
Alfred ‘He brought a good price, for your clothes 
are as fine asa white’s.—But, suddenly recollecting 
himself, ‘how did you get back? O, you will be 
flogged for a runaway.’ 

‘This is Mr. Alfred. You remember your young 
master, Mr. Alfred ?’ 

‘Art Mr. Alfred is come to your wedding, Nell 
Why, my wife did not look as pretty as you on her 
wedding-day. And who married you, and why did 
not you let me go to your wedding? Becky said 
you could not be married because they had carried 
you away, but now you are back again, I will sing 
you asong I made for you and Harry.’ 

Presently the old man broke off singing in a great 
passion. 

‘ Willy, you are a dog to bring me no water when 
{am so thirsty ;’ and he shook a stick at his young 
masttr. 

Alfred humored him and took down a calabash, 
and was filling it with water when Becky came 
home. 


You know as much of accounts as | do, and|days, and of compelling the completion of it on th 


Sunday. It was evident that if he chose to appoin 


ind the young peeple thought that one such attemp 


enough to warrant his immediate dismissal, if i 
could be proved against him ; and that the Protec 
tor of slaves could be little fit for his office, if he 
made the frequent repeution of a grievance the rea 
son for not redressing it. Becky smiled incredu 
lously when Alfred promised that he would come 


work or at leisure ; and if the former,on what pre 
tence. : 
He had some hope of being able by that time t 


the event disappointed him. 
wrong at the meeting. He dissented entirely from 
the prayer of the petition to gOvernment which hac 
been agreed on; he disapproved of the tone of in 


selves. He had laid his accounts for being treatec 


as a visionary, and for his own plans being laughe« 
down because his father’s affairs were known to be 


all humane suggestions were received, even while 
the name of Providence was on every tongue. 


offer of a negotiation about the restoration of Willy 
and Nell. There seemed no hope of effecting thei 


of her father should release her from her attendance: 
upon him: and this could be done only by sacrificing 
her lover, as her sister had been compelled to do by 
force. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BEASTS HUNT MEN IN DEMERARA. 


Fhe absent brother and sister were less willing t 
relinquish the hope of return. Upon this. hope they 
had lived from the momenht of their departure: they 


too new to allow them an opportunity of speaking 
of it; and they kept it alive by sympathy when 
some relaxation of discipline allowed them to ex- 
change a whisper from time totime. They planned 
to escape in the night, to take refuge in the woods 
and subsist there as well! as they could till the search 
should be over, and they could find their way back 
to Mr. Bruce's estate, and throw themselves at their 
master's feet to petition for such an exchange of 
slaves as would allow them to remain in their old 
habitation. ‘They had no thought of evading sla- 
very altogether. They had no means of leaving 
the coast, or of obtaining their freedom within it 
The utmost they hoped wes to spend a life of sla- 
very under a lenient master, and among those they 
had long known, and could love: « wish not so very 











‘See, Becky, what it is to be married |’ cried the 
old man. ‘* When will you be as fine as Nelly ”’ 

Becky made noanswer, but snatched the calabash 
from Alfred’s haf, and served her father herself. 

‘You would not believe that I could save you 
from Sunday labor, Becky,’ said Mary. ‘ Here is 
my brother: you had better make your complaint to 

im. 

Becky was so far from being reserved, as she had 
been in thé morning, about this complaint, that she 


poured out her grievances as fast as she could speak, 
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to merit very severe chastisement. Yet they knew 
that no punishment would be thought too heavy, if 
they should be detected in cherishing this hope: 

One afternoon, they and their black brethren on 


was carried home in fits. 
|from Willy to Nell,.and joy was in their hearts ¢hat 





sooner than they had expected. There wasno roll- 


and far faster than Alfred could understand her.jcall that night. r 
The fact was, she had applied to the Protector of|sister would have been called in vain, for they were 
slaves, and he had dismissed her complaint as frivo-jalready on their perilous way to the woods. 


It appeared that the overseer’was in the habit olf 


a double task on the Saturday, the negroes might be|points of the compass by the lights overhead. 
deprived altogether of the benefit of the’ Sunday : 


next Sunday morning, and see whether she was at|ered with blood, and frightfully swollen. 


the estate were left unguarded, owing to the sudden|der cover with the hounds upon us. 
illness of the driver, who fell down in the field and|ut passed a stream in our way! -If we could but 
A glance instantly passed have baulke d the hounds ? 








If there had been, the brother and 


Nobody 
d)missed them: they metnobody as they proceeded 


frequently gone through an equal portion of Sun-jin the shade till sunset, and over the plain in the 
She was now furious|twilight, till they reached the forest. 
against all parties, and would scarcely hold herjknow their way any further than they had been 
‘ongue long enough to hear Alfred say that he thought|able to study it by observing the stars. 


They did not 


They were 
;-|to travel northward when the time should come for 
them to proceed to Mr. Bruce’s; but their immedi- 
ate object was to escape pursuit; and as pmrsuit 
rjwould most probably be directed where it would be 
e/guessed they wished to go, they turned due west 
t}tor the present, as soon as they could make out the 
The 

pushed on at their utmost speed, disregarding cold, 
t|}hunger, and the difficulties of the way. They hast- 





to evade the law on the part of the overseer was|tly plucked wild fruit when it hung within reach, 


tinow climbing hills, now creeping through thick 
-|underwood, now helping one another oyer fragments 
‘lof rock, and never stopped till day began to dawn. 
-|Then Nell cast herself down on the ground, and 
-|besought her brother to let her rest. He now ob- 
.|served for the first time that one of her feet was cov- 
A large 
-|thorn had pierced it some hours before, and as she 
iad in her hurry let it remain, it was buried too 
|deep to be easily got out, and she was so lame as to 


make some arrangement for the return of the broth-|be unable to go further. 
er and sister, as he was to meet their present owner 
it the assembly of planters on the Wednesday ; but|side to side to gaze abroad and see whether this spot 

~ Every thing went|was easily accessible from any quarter. 


Willy looked round anxiously, and-walked from 


He came 
} back presently with a more cheerful countenance, 
} saying, e 

-| * The bushes are thick all round us, and the wood 


dignant complaint assumed by the planters, and fail-jis very wild; and there is fruit on the trees, and 
ed in his endeavor to convince some of them that/|a little river near, where we may drink. 
the remedy for their grievances rested with them-|but hide ourselves as long as the sun is up, we 


If we could 


ijmight be safe for many days.’ 
1} ‘Cannot we pile up these big stones to make a 


at as absurd ; but. he was not prepared for being put|!nding place, Willy ? Set them one upon another 


jagainst this steep part of the hill, and leave a hole 


in a bad state ; or for the inenIting mirth with whieh|behind where we may creep in.’ 


‘| Willy found this not very difficult. The hiding 


But|place looked outside like a natural heep of fragments 
nothing disgusted him so much as the apathy with|of rock, while behind there was a hole large enough 
which his father’s principal creditor turned from the|!or two people to sit upright; and when some dry 


grass was shaken down to make the ground soft, 
the runaway slaves thought they could be content 


return; and the only prospect he could hold out to|to remain in this narrow dwelling for a long time. 
Becky was that of joining them whenever the death| Willy laughed. as he had not laughed since child- 


hood, when he leaned back in his dark corner, and 
Nell smiled as much as the pain of her foot would 
let her. Hope had already done her heart good. 
l'wenty-four hours sooner she would have made 
everybody near her melancholy with her groans, for 
slaves are fond of pity, and are made selfish by their 
wrongs; but now, Nell began to feel like a free- 
woman. She could procure no indulgence by com- 
plaint, and she was grateful to her brother for his 
assistance in making her escape. She therefore 
hoped that he would sleep, and remained quite quiet 
that she might net hinder is doing so. . Perhaps 
she would have attempted to sing a drowsy song, 
if she had not been afraid of betraying their retreat 
by permitting any sound to issue from it. 

Her fit of patience lasted longer than might have 


saw itin each other’s eyes, while their captivity was been expected from such a novice in the virtue. 


For a few hours she sat bearing the pain very well, 
and she might possibly haye endured for another if 
she had not heard, or fancied she heard, a sound 
which made her heart throb as painfully as her foot. 
The woods reposed in all the stillness of noon, or 
she would have supposed the sound to be some freak 
of the wind among the rocks or the high foliage of 
the forest; but there was no wind, there was noth- 
ing to provoke an echo, and her ears -were struck 
by something too like the distant, the very distant 
baying ofa hound. She laid ber hand on her broth- 
ers arm. He did not stir. She paused to listen 
again before she disturbed him. he had not long 
to wait. It came again, nearer, and too distinct to 
be mistaken. She shook the sleeper. 

‘Willy, Willy ! hark tothe hounds! The hounds 


immoderate or presumptuous, it may ‘be thought, as|are after us!’ 


Willy groaned as he started up, and shook some 
of the stones overhead, which rolled down with a 
great clatter. 

‘ Never mind that, Nell. We could not keep un- 


O, if we had 


‘There is a river below, cried Nell; and Willy 


in opportunity of escape should occur so much|was off at the word. 


‘QO, Willy, Willy, do not leave me! 
walk, O, carry me with you!’ 


I cannot 
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Willy hesitated a moment as his worse and better 


nature strove together. He came back for his sister. 
took her on his back, and began to scramble down 
to the stream. It was too late, however. The 


[can make nothing of him, and shall not keep him.’ 
‘ South, or west, or east! I thought you said he 
was promised to a planter in the neighborhood.’ 

‘He was ; but the bargain is off. The fellow was 


shouts of men were now heard mingling with the|so idle and mulish the day that I wanted him t 


joud and louder baying of the blood-hounds, which 
might be expected the next moment to spring from 
the bushes upon-their victims. There was no hope 
of getting down to the stream in time, much less of} 
being hidden on the opposite side. Willy cast “| 
hurried look behind him every moment; and when 
at last he heard a rustling in the underwood, and 
saw fierce eyes glaring upon him, he laid his burden 
on the grass, crying, 

‘ Nell, will you die or be a slave?’ 

Nell grovelled on the earth and made no answer 

‘IT will die!’ shouted Willy, and was about to 
spring into the water. His sister recalled him by 
her cry. 

‘Becky; poor Becky! 
when our father dies.’ 

Willy turned. What his choice would have been 
cannot be known, for there was no time for choice 
Before the slave-hunters could come up to see what 
had happened, a fierce blood-hound had sprung at 
Willy’s throat and brought him down. Once hav- 
ing tasted blood, the animal was not to be restrained 
by whistle, shouts, or blows, till the long death- 
grapple was over. When the mangled negro had 
ceased to struggle, and lay extended in his blood. 
the hound slunk back into the bushes, licking his 
chops, and growling at Nell as if he would make 
another spring if he dared. 

The remaining fugitive had no power to resist. 
even if she had had the will. But her will was an- 
nihilated. She had nothing to hope or to fear in 
the present extremity of bodily and mental misery 
She sat quietly on the grass when they tied he: 
hands behind her back. She attempted to walk 
when she was bid, and submitted to be carried when 
it was found she could not stand. She did not 
speak when they took up the body of her brother 
from its bloody bed, nor start when they tcssed it 
into the stream, though splashed by the plunge. 

She was conscious but of one passing impulse 
during her journey back,—to throttle the man op 
whose shoulders she was carried, as the hound had 
throttled her brother: but the effort only served to 
remind her that her arms were fastened. She was 
asleep or in a stupor when brought back to her hat, 
acireumstance which was pointed out by a white as 
conclusive of the fact that negroes have no feeling 
As she was too lame to work, however, and not in 
the best condition for the lash, she was not roused. 
There was some mercy in leaving her to find out for 
herself, when she should again be able to collect her 
disordered thoughts, that the brand and the stocks 
were waiting for her, and that the days of her bond- 
age must henceforth be spent alone. 


She will be all alone 


CHAPTER XIL.’ 


NO MASTER KNOWS HIS MAN IN DEME. 
RARA. 


Though Alfred was mortified at the event of his 
meeting with the planters, he had reason to be satis- 
fied on the whole with the result of his present visit 
to Demerara. Now that poor Horner's opposition 
was at an end, it became comparatively easy to car- 
ry two or three measures about Mitchelson’s slaves 
that Alfred had much at heart. 

‘ | cannot give up the point of Cassius’s freedom, 
said he to Mitchelson. ‘I feel myself pledged in 
honor to obtain it.’ 

‘In honor! I will spare your honor, my young 
friend, and never think the worse of you if,you for- 
get Cassius from this day.’ 

‘You!’ exclaimed Alfred in astonishment. ‘1 
am not pledged to you but to Cassius.’ 

‘And what should Cassius know about honor?’ 
asked Mitchelson, laughing. 

‘ Call it humanity, if you please. Cassius knows 
what humanity is; er, at any raté, what liberty is: 
and since my employing him at the mill-dam was 
the means at once of exciting his hopes and raising 
his ransom, ! cannot lose sight of him till [ lose 
sight of the vessel in which he shall be sailing to 
Africa.’ 

‘You must keepa sharp look out then; for he 
may be marched off south, or west, or east any day 


show to the best advantage, that my friend will not 
have him, unless for a lower price than I mean to 
1ccept.’ 

‘ You had better take his ransom as was first fixed. 
und let him go. You will make nothing of him at 
home or in the market after what he has gone 
through lately.’ z 

‘1 am quite of your opinion, and would end the 
business at once, but that a neighbor has been talk- 
ing to me about it, and convincing me that it would 
be wrong. : 

‘Wrong! how should it be wrong ?’ 

‘ We planters determined long ago never to admit 
the right of slaves to purchase their freedom. We 
mean to keep it optional on our part whether to 
sell them or not, in the same manner as we deny the 
right of any one to make us sell any other articles o4 
yur property. Now, so much has been said about 
this particular slave, Cassius, that my neighbors are 
ifraid, that if I let him go, advantage will be taken 
{the case to represent that we can be obliged to 
part with our slaves like the Spanish planfers. So 
you see, that in justice to the West India interest, 
[ must refuse Cassius his freedom.’ 

‘I remember, replied Alfred, ‘ that some reforms 
specified by an order in Council were objected to 
on the ground you have stated ; and the declaration 
is of a piece with all the declarations with which 
government is insulted by the landholders here 
But though your neighbors disregard equally the 
law of nature, the law of God, and the ordinances 
of the government under which they live, they ad- 
mit, I believe, the conventional law of honor, of 
which you think Cassius can know nothing; they 
idmit that a gentleman must keep a promise, delib- 
erately made, and often repeated.’ 

‘A promise toa gentleman, certainly. Promises 
to slaves are nothing, you know, if circumstances 
ilter as they have done in this eaca The nsages of 
society, for whose sake alone promises are made 
binding, bear no relation to slaves.’ 

‘True enough, said Alfred, smiling. ‘I take 
you at your word Mr. Mitchelson. You have delib- 
erately and repeatedly promised me that Cassius 
should ransom himself at a certain sum. That sum 
is now ready, and if you refuse to take it and let the 
man go, I will expose your breach of promise to ev- 
ery planter in Demerara.’ 

‘ My dear Alfred! How strange of you to treat an 
id friend so ceremoniously !’ 

‘If you will not grant my claim in a friendly way, 
[ must urge it ceremoniously. Tell me in so many 
words, do you mean to keep your promise or break 
it?” 

‘I declare I am quite at a loss what to do. My 


fused.’ 

‘That shall be no difficulty. I will tell them that 
to myself. 
them, if you will take care ef it towards myself 
And now let us go and finish this business.’ 


sides 


‘We must understand one another better before we 
have done. I cannot allow you to thins’ that you 
ire doing an act of favor. It is an act of very tardy 
justice to Cassius, and of ungracious necessity to- 
wards myself. 
old friend Mr. Mitchelson; and no interests of my 
own should make me thus fight my ground inch by 


is any matter of favor to let a slave go free when he 
fers his stipulated ransom.’ 


friend. 


same on behalf of the slaves.’ 

Ah 
was seemingly at work with others who were re. 
pairing the devastation caused by the hurricane 
Alfred asked Cassius whetier he still had money t 
buy his ransom as at first fixed. He had. How 


lom? 


neighbors fully understand that the ransom is re- 


| have recalled to your memory a positive promise 
I will take care of your honor .towards 


‘{ am sure my dear young friend, it always gives 
me the greatest pleasure to oblige you, and be- 
, 


Alfred stopped short as he was walking, and said. 


1 am very sorry to speak thus to an 


inch; but for the sake of slaves I must deny that it 


They presently reached the spot where Cassius 


soon could he bring it in his hand and buy his free- 
‘Presently; in an hour; in five minutes, 
the slave said, as he saw the benevolent smile broad-| Mr. Mitchelson, as Cassius was turning his back for 


ening on Alfred's face. 

‘Fetch i#then, and you and I will not part till you 
sail away over the blue sea yonder. Mr. Mitchel- 
son, we will join you again presently, and conclude 
the business.’ 

‘You are not going with him, Alfred. 
return sooner without you.’ 

But Alfred determined to lose sight of his charge 
no more till they should have quitted Paradise. 
Cassius walkéd so rapidly that Alfred could 
scarcely keep up with him. On reaching his hut, 
a part of which had fallen in during the hurricane, 
he put his spade into Alfred’s hands, pointing to a 
place where a heap of rubbish lay. He fetched an- 
other spade for himself from a neighbor's hut, and 
began to dig among the rubbish with might and 
main. Alfred worked as hard as he, and neither had 
yet spoken a word. They first uncovered the bed of 
planks and mat on whicht* the slave had spent so 
many nights of desolate grief, and which had been 
so often watered with his tears. Cassius by a sud- 
den impulse, kicked these to as great a distance as 
he could, snatched up a burning stick from his fire, 
ind kindled them. As the flame shot up, he danced 
and sang till the last chip and shred were burned. 
He then spat upon the ashes and returned to his 
work. 

A little way under ground, beneath where the bed 
had stood, a leathern peuch appeared. Cassius 
seized it, showed Alfred with a rapid and significant 
gesture that it was full of coin, and marched straight 
towards the entrance of his garden. 

‘Stay a moment,’ said Alfred, laying his hand on 
his shoulder; ‘ you are not aware that you will nev- 
er come back to this place again. Is there nothing 
here, nothing of your own, that you wish to take 
with you? No clothes, no tools, or utensils!’ 
Cassius looked about him with an expression of 
intense disgust. 

‘Be prudent, Cassius. Your clothes and your 
tools will not be the less useful to you in Liberia 
because they belonged to you as a slave.’ 

Cassius slowly returned and took up a few articles, 
but presently seemed much disposed to throw them 
into the fire. 

‘Well, well,’ said Alfred, ‘ leave them where they 
are, and if your master does not allow you the value 
of them, | will. Now take one more look at the 
dwelling where you have lived so long, and then let 
us be gone.’ 

Cassius had, however, no sentimental regrets to 
bestow on the abode of his captivity. He refused 
the last look, and strode away as an escaped male- 
factor from a gibbet, without any wish to look back. 
The first words he spoke were uttered as he passed 
old Robert's hut. . 

‘ Little Hester will cry when she comes home and 
finds that lam gone. Can you do nothing for poor 
little Hester, Mr. Alfred ?’ 

This was exactly what Alfred was turning over in 
his mind. 

When Cassius had told down his ransom with 
Alfred’s assistance, when the necessary forms of 
business were gone through, and the variety of 
ceins which the pouch contained were fairly trans- 
ferred to Mitchelson, Alfred said, 

‘ Now that our affair of justice is concluded, | am 
going to bring forward a matter of pure favor.’ Mr. 
Mitchelson, who liked granting favors better than 
doing justice, looked very gracious. Alfred ex- 
plained, that by Cassids’s departure, Hester would 
lose her only friend. He begged that*she might be 
taken from under the charge of Robert and Sukey, 
and placed with some one who would treat her kind- 
ly, and #hat Mr. Mitchelson would himself inquire 
after the friendless little girl from time to time. 

‘ With the utmost pleasure, Alfred. I shall always 
pay particular attention, | am sure, to objects that 
interest you. But would you like to purchase her ? 
| am sorry that 1 cannot offer, in the present state 
of my affairs, to give her to you; but the demand 


He will 


Mitchelson muttered something about his being|shall be moderate if you are disposed to purchase 
unable to cut fine like his accomplished young 


her.’ ‘ 
Alfred was also sorry that the state of his own 


‘You cut fine jast now,’ replied Alfred, ‘on be-jand his father’s affairs was not such as could justify 
half of the planters; you must allow me to do the 


his purchasing slaves. He would fain have made 
this child free; but as he could not, he consoled 
himself with the hope that he had secured better 
treatment for her till he might be able to render her 
a higher benefit still, Mr. Mitchelson passed his 
word of honor that she should that day be removed 
to the dwelling of a gentle-tempered woman, who 
had lately lost a daughter of about Hester's age. 

‘ Have you nothing to say to me, Cassius ?’ asked 
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ever upon his master’s mansion. ‘ Have you nc 
farewell for me, so long as we have lived together? 

No, not any. Cassius cared little for food man- 
ners just at this moment, and was only in haste t 
be gone. 

* Lived together!’ said Alfred to himself, as he 
quitted Paradise. ‘ These slaveholders never dream 
that they may not use the language of the employers 
ofa free and reasonableservice. An English gentle. 
man may speak to his household servants of the 
time they have ‘ lived together ;’ but it is too absurd 
from the slaveholder who despises his slave to the 
degraded ve.ng whv hates his owner.’ 

Mitchelson meanwhile was wondering as much at 
Alfred, thinking, as he watched thein from the steps 
of his mansion ,— 

‘That young man is a perfect Quixote, or he 
could never see any thing to care about in such e 
sullen brute as Cassius. I am glad I was never 

ersuaded to send any of my children to England 

o man is fit to be a West India planter who has 
had what is called a good education in England.’ _ 

As Alfred was crossing his father’s estate vn his 
way home, he met the overseer looking angry anc 
with his anger was mingled some grief. > wat 
very ready to tell what was the matter. He had 
just heard of the ‘ unfortunate accident,’ by which 
Willy had been torn to pieces by bloodhounds 
When Alfred had made two strange discoveries, he 
saw that nothing was to be made of'the overseer, 
and rode on. One discovery was, that the man’s 
anger was against Willy himself for the attempt a‘ 
escape ; the other that he had just blurted out the 
whole story to Mark in Beck’s absence. Of course 
Alfred lost no time in seeing if he could comfort the 
old man. 

Mark was still alone whén they went in, rocking 
himself in his chair, and apparently aware of what 
had happened, for he was singing, in a faint wail- 
ing voice, a funeral song in his own tongue. 

e stopped when Alfred entered the hut, Cassius 
remaining outside, and before he could be prevent- 
ed, rose from his seat, saying, 

‘1 am ready for the burial. 
for me outside. 
burial.’ 

In attempting to move forwards, he fell heavily. 

‘Help, help!’ cried Alfred to his companion. 
* Lay him on the mat; sprinkle water on his face ; 
chafe his hands !’ 

It was too late. He was 
‘ready for the burial.’ 


I see them waiting 
Don’t stop me; I am ready for the 


one. He was indeed 
Alfred waited for Becky 
that he might give her the ony comfort in his pow- 
er, in the hope that now her filial cares were ended, 
she might join her sister by the exchange of the one 
or the other, 

* Cassius has been climbing every hour since sun- 


. : 
come farmers, planters, merchants, or tradespeople. 
They will make their own laws, guard their own 
rights, and be as we are, men and citizens.’ 

* Do you expect me to believe allthis, son? 
you think I know so little what blacks are ?’ 

‘ Neither you nor I, father, can learn in this place, 
what Africans are in a better place. I believe, and 
[ certainly expect others to believe, what I have 
told you, on the strength of sound testimony. | 
wish you could once witness a shipment for Liberia. 
{t would confirm the testimony wonderfully.’ 

‘I am aware, son, that there are powerful emo- 
tions in the mind of a negro at the very mention of 
Africa, or of the sea, or even ofaship. When the 
importation of slaves was more practised than it is 
now, the most endearing name by which negroes 
valled each other was ‘ shipmate.’ If it was so en- 
dearing on their being brought to a foreign country, 
| can fancy that it must be yet more so, when they 
return to their own. The little feeling that blacks 
have is all spent upon their country.’ 

Alfred shook his head, observing that he believed 
nobody in Demerara was qualified to pronounce on 
that point. 

‘What! not I, that have had to do with negroes 
ull my life ?’ 

‘Do you remember the Canary bird that Mary 
showed you when you were in England?’ was Al- 
ted’s reply. 

‘ What, the little pining thing that was kept in 
the housekeeper’s room at the Grosvenor Square 
1ouse? O yes! Mary was very fond of it, I re- 
member.’ 

‘Mary gave that Canary its seed and water for 
years, and she would have laughed if any one had 
told her that she knew nothing about Canary birds: 
but it would have been very true: for that tame lit- 
tle creature, drawing up its tiny bucket of wate: 
when it was bid, seeing the sunbeams shut out as 
soon as ever it hailed them with a burst of song, was 
not like one of the same species with the wild. 
winged creatures that flit about its native islands, 
ind warble unchecked till twilight settles down up- 
on the woods. And we, father, can never guess 
from looking at a negro sulking in the stocks, o1 
tilling lands which yield him no harvest, what he 
may be where there is no white man to fear and 
hate, and where he may reap whatever he has 
sown. Happily, there are some who have been tc 
Liberia, and can tell us what a negro may become. 


Do 
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rise, to where he may sée the sea,’ said Mr. Bruce, 
laughing, to Alfred, on the day preceding his return 
to Barbadoes. ‘ He is like a schoolboy going home 
for the holidays.’ 

‘To compare great things with small,’ added 
Alfred. 

‘So you ship him with a party of your own, and 
your neighbor's liberated slaves, for Liberia. How 
did you get leave? How did you gain any interest 
with the American Colonization society ?’ 

‘Our object being the same, father, there was no 
difficulty in coming to an understanding. We 
planters take upon ourselves the expense of trans- 
portation, and the society receives our free blacks 
under the protection of its agent at Liberia.’ 

‘And what do you suppose will become of them 
there ?’ » 

‘Phat which has become of the free blacks of the 
United States who are settled there. They wil 
labor, and prosper, and be happy, They will be- 
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This volume, like the last, enlarges on principles 
already laid down. It treats of the respective values 
of different kinds of labor, and of a particular mode 
of. investing capital. The truths illustrated may be 
irranged as follows. 


Property is held by conventional, not natura) 
right. 


As the agreement to hold man in property never 
took place between the parties concerned, 2. e., is 
not conventional, Man has no right to hold Man in 
property. 

Law, i. e., the sanctioned agreement of the par- 
ties concerned, secures propert/. 


' Where the parties are not agreed, therefore, law 
loes not secure property. 





Where one of the parties under the law is held 


- 
. 


as property by another party, the law imjares the 
one or the other as often as they are opposed. 
Moreover, its very protection injures the protected 
party;—as when a rebellious slave is hanged. 


Human labor is more valuable than brute labor, 
only because actuated by reason ; for huinan strength 
is inferior to brute strength. 


The origin of labor, human and brute, is the Will. 


The Reason of slaves is not subjected to exercise, 
nor their Will to more than a few weak motives. 


The labor of sleves is therefore less valuable than 
that of brutes, inasmuch as their strength is inferior; 
and less valuable than that of free laborers, inas- 
wuch as their Reason and Will are feeble and alien- 
ited. a 


Free and slave labor are equally owned by the 
capitalist. 


Where the laborer is not held as capital, the cap 
italist pays fur labor only. 

Where the laborer is held as capital, the capitalist 
not only pays a much higher price for an equal 
, negligence, and 


quantity of labor, but also for waste 
theft, on the part of the laborer. 





Capital is thus sunk, which ought to be repro. 
duced. 


As the supply of slave-labor does not rise and fall 
with the wants of the capitalist, like that of free la- 
or, he employs his occasional surplus on works 
which could be better done by brute labor or ma- 
chinery. bs 


By rejecting brute labor, he refuses facilities for 
convertible husbandry, and for improving the labor 
if his slaves by giving them animal food. 


By rejecting machinery, he declines the most di- 
rect and complete method of saving labor. 


Thus, again, capital is sunk which ought to be 
reproduced. 


In order to make up for this loss of capital to slave 
»wners, bounties and prohibitions are granted in 
their behalf by government; the waste committed 
yy certain capitalists abroad, being thus paid for out 
f the earnings of those at home. 


Sugar being the production especially protected, 
every thing is sacrificed by planters to the growth 
of sugar. The land is exhausted by perpetual 
cropping, the least possible portion of it is tilled for 
food, the slaves are worn out by overwork, and their 
numbers decrease in proportion to the scantiness of 
their food, and the oppressiveness of their toil. 

When the soil is so far exhausted as to place its 
owner out of reach of the sugar-bounties, more food 
is raised, less toil is inflicted, and the slave popula- 
tion incredses. 


Legislative protection, therefore, not only taxes 
the people at home, but promotes ruin, misery, and 
death, in the protected colonies. 


A free trade in sugar would banish slavery alto- 
gether, since ¢ompetition must induce an economy 


f labor and capital; 7. ¢., a substitution of free for 
slave labor. = 


Let us see, then, what is the responsibility of the 
legislature in this matter. 


The slave system inflicts an incalculable amount 
f human suffering, for the sake of making a whoie- 
sale waste of labor and capital. 


Since the slave system is only supported by le- 
gislative protection, thie legislature is responsible for 
the misery caused by direct infliction, and for the 
injury indirectly occasioned by the waste of labor 





ind capital. 
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Painter's EnGRaver's 


Print. Name. 
Rembrant’s Mill, Rembrant 
Dartmouth, on the river Dart, Turner 


More Park, near Waterford street, Turner 
Jael and Sisera, Northcote 
Turner's Views in England, 20 Plates—same size, 
Turner's Views in England and Wales, 48 plates. 
A Falling Giant, Hilton 
Garrick between Tragedy and Co- 

medy, Reynolds 
The Expiation of Orestes, Westall 
Locse the Four Angels from the 





great river Euphrates, Heward 
Calabrian Minstrels, &c. Wilkie 
Les Moissonveum, &c. Westall 
L’ Orage, &c. Westall 
Children at Piay, Poussin 

PORTRAITS. 
Size 10 Inches by 14. 

Charles the First, Vandyke 
Madame Malibran Garcia, Fairland 
Knight, of Drury Lane, Knight 
Thomas Howard, Vandycke 
Gentleman of the Couit, ne 
Paganini, Maurer 
Pope Innocent X. Velasques 
General Washington, Stewart 
Elliston, Harlow, 
Benjamin West, Newton 
Fanny Kemble, Sully 
Charlette Stanley, Hayter 
Charles Carroll, Sully ° 
Henry Clay, Otis 
Miss Crocker, Lawrence 
William Sharpe, Joseph 
The Greenwich Pensione, Wilkie 
Miss Foote, Clint 
Duchess of Devonshire; Lawrence 


Miss Bloxson, 


Countess of Deleven, “ 


Marquis of Douglas and Crysdale, Lawrence 
Mr. John Scott, Jackson 
Titian’s —— Titian 
Lord Morpeth, 

Queen Caroline, ; 
Count Bergami, Earleni 
Miss Hughes, M‘Call, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Lawrence, 
Jeany Dearing, Equis 
Wilham Wurt, 

Author of the Spy, 

John Bunyan, Sharp 
Jaccobus Benignus, Boussuet 


William Shakspeare, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 





FIGURES, HEADS, &c. 
Size about 12 Inches by 9. 


The Dutch Girl, Newton 
The Lovers Quarrel, Newton 
Congratulation, Harper 
Propcsal, Harlow 
Thalia, Clint 
The Flower Girl, 
The Opera, 
Home Brewed, 
X X, 
The Child’s Bedtime, Westall 
Countess of Cholmondeley, Chalou 
Elisa, 
Heures du Soir, 
Costume du haut ton, No. 1, 

Do. do. 4, 

Do. do. 3, 

Do. do. ¢. 
Fancy Ball Dress, No. 2, 

Do. do. 3, 

Do. do. 4, 
The Snow Drop in Russia, 
The Flower of Cambria, 
Beauties of Brighton, Harper 
An Eclipse, Harper 
Psyche Harper 
The Pavilion, Harper 
The Water Lilly, 
The Moss Rose, 
The Beach, Harper 


The Snow Drop, 

The Passion Flower, coloured, 

Beautics of Brighton—Ball- 
Room, 

Infancy, 

Lady and Child, 

St. James’ Beauty, 

Maid of Athens, 

Dinzh, 

Juliette, 

Dona Dameana, 

Belinda, coloured, 

Sleeping Nymph, 

Shall I answer him ? 

Une Artiste, 

Reflection, 

Jane Bernoisi, 

Bud and Blossom, coloured, 


Harper 
Reynolds 


Opie 


The DaughtersofJ.B.Calmady, Lawrence 
A Study, 
Hebe Harper 


The Alphabet, 26 Figures, 
Size 12 Inches by 15. 

La Toillette, 

La Surprise, 

La Jeune Parisienne, 


Name. Price. Paint. Price. 
Turner 75! A French Lady, 3 00 
Reynolds 75| La Demoiselle D’Honneur, 2 50 
Turner 75 | Une Comedienne, 2 50 
Lupton 75 | The Evening Hour, coloured, 3 00 

62] Greeks after a Deteat, do. 1 00 
1 00} The Blind Piper, do. 62 
Bond = 1 00} The Boquet, do. 1 00 
The Velvet Hat, do. 62 
Cardon 1 25] Brigand, do. 62 
Bond Lady Hamilton, do. 2 
The Pilgrim, do. 62 
Bond The Shepherdess, do. i 
Rolls Toe Shepherdess of the Alps, do. 2 
Roemhield The 8S orm, do. 62 
Roemhield The Turk, do. 62 
Woodman | The F rst Prayer, do. 62 
The Little [mpertinent, do. 2 
Bride of Venice, do. 50 
Flopement, do. 50 
Pilot's Children on the look out, do. 50 
tout em out Dick, do. 50 
Depopee 1 00 iz “s 
Dawe 125 SPECIMENS OF ART. 
Siarp 1 44) About 20 kinds, coloured, 1 00 
Heath 1 12 0. do. plain, 50 
Fottler 2 00 
Gay 3S RELIGIOUS PRINTS. 
Turner 1 75 
Heath 1 00 - 
75 Size 27 Inches by 20. 
Robinson 1 0917 arge Scripture Prints, 12 kinds, coloured, each 2 25 
on) De. do. do. 12 do. uncoloured, each 1 00 
‘" |The Last Supper, 5 00 
a P Do. do. 3 00 
Sharp 2 00) Mary Magdalen Washing Christ's fect, 2 00 
o« | Peter’s First Sermon in Jerusalem, 3 00 
: 1 25) Christ Healing the Sick 3 00 
Lewes 1 25 F 
“1% Si 1. 
Bromley 195 _ Size 21 Inches by 17 
Lewes ] 25} Our Saviour Healing the Blind, 2 00 
Fry 1 00] Exposition of Cyrus, 1 60 
Hathe 2 0y| The Prodigal Son, 2 Plates, each 1 60 
62| The Assumption of the Virgin, 1 60 
3) | The Shepherd’s Offering, 1 60 
Cooper 51 | Entombment of Christ, 1 50 
Jones 1 12| Christ laid in the Sepulchre, 1 50 
Sarten 1:00} Christ in the Garden, 1 SU 
Townley 1 12] Resurrection of a Pious Family from the Tomb at the Last Day, 
56] 3 Plates, 4 00 
25 - 
Phillips 1 00 Size 11 Inches by 15. 
Episcopus _| Incredulity of St. Thomas, 1 00 
°0 | Dance of Boy Angels, 1 00 
1 00] Madonna, 1 00 
The Virgin and Child, Elizabeth and St. John, 1 00 
La Madonna Dell Gatto, 1 25 
The Madonna, Infant Christ, and St. John, 1 00 
Virgin and Child, 1 00 
La Belle Vierge, 50 
2 50} Innocence, 1 25 
Q 50 | Providence, 1 25 
2 oo | The Last Judgment, 1 25 
Thompson 2 g0| Ecce Homo, 
Lupton The Holy Family with the Infant St. John, 44 
The Woman taken in Adultery, 
2 09} The Vision of St. Augustine, 
Dawe 1 25| Lot and his Daughters, 44 
1 25} Madonna and Child. 
1 25 
Scott . SPORTING PRINTS. 
) 
50 84 Inches by 12—Price One Dollar, each. 
50 ; 
50 All of the same size—coloured. 
=|. Pigeon Match, Partridge shooting, Wild Fowl 
50| Shooting, Water Hen Shooting, Snipe Shooting, 
50 | Flacker Shooting, Bittern Shooting, Grouse Shooting, 
| Pheasant Shooting, a. The Arabians, Hackney, 
1 95| Racing from New Market Heath, Quoits, Earth Stop- 

Thompson 2 50|per, Bull Baiting, Bear Baiting, A Prize Fight, Badger 

a 2 90 |Catching, Drawing the Badger, A Match at the Bad- 

Marle ~ “lger, Cock Fighting, Plate 1, Do. Plate 2, Sledging, 

Huffman 150/35? < = ? ? g: 

1 50} Spearing the Otter, The Poachers Detected, Keepers 
150}on the Look Out, The Hare Coursed Down, Fox 

Huffman : ”/Hunting, Stag Hunting, Fox Hunting, Sporting 

4 = Meeting in the Highlands, The Hunter, Fox Hunting 
—Breaking Cover, Stag Hounds, Pointers, Setters, 
Huffman . 1 50] Beagles, Terriers, Spaniels, Crab, Fox Hounds, Wa- 
shwew .,|ter Spaniels, Coursing, Do., Fisheries in a Punt, 
‘| Salmon Fisheries, Pike Fisheries. 
- Size 6 Inches by 23.—Coloured. 
(| _ Breaking Cover, Full Cry, Meeting at Cover, The 
1 oo | Death, Starting, each $3 50. 
Simon 62 - 
64 Size 10 Inches by 18. 
es Price. 
62} The Stage, coloured, ° s a sl 60 
2 25)The Race for the Derby Stakes at Epsom, 1828, 2 37 
Lewes rm The Race for the Gold Cup at Ascot, 1829, 2 37 
Thompson 2 00|4 Bath Coach, - - - : “ - 200 
» 25} Tandem, - - - - : - - 200 
Windsor Castle, - - - - - - 175 
4 og} Barouche, - - : ° ‘ ‘ - 200 
200) vrai] : 
30|Mail, - - - = - - = = 200 
3 00] Curricle, - - - : . ‘ - 200 











LITHOGRAPHICS. 
8 Inches by 7.—at 374 cents each. 
Plain. 


The Little Gatdeners, Ines, Zelica, Childhood, Zu- 
leika, Medora, Nourmahal, Le Bal Champetre—Cas- 
tle Building, The Little Orphans, Convalescence, Le 
Petit Jardinier, The Poultry Yard Girl, Preparations 
fora Ball, Coucy La Ville, The Orphan, George's 
Puppies, Pont de Sevres, Culling for the Wedding 
Garment, First Lesson in Dancing, Lady Dressing 
Herself, Petitions for Scraps, A Young Sportsman 
going Out, The Elopement, Jeune fille en Mantelet, 
he Spring, Unwelcome Intruder, A Minute too late, 
The Village Lothario, Lavou a Fontenay aux Roses, 
The Little Party, ‘Ihe First Necklace, The Little 
Painter, Ludovi, Devotion, Moulin Pres D’ Honfleur, 
Chapelle St. Vasta la Ferte—Milion, Chateau de Di- 
eppe, Aquedu de Marly, Montmorency, Vue du 
Quai des Tuilleries, Pont de Sevres, Palais des Papes 
a Avignon, Maison d’ Arret a Troyes, The Two 
Friends, A Young Sportsman Going Out, The Vow, 
The Fine Ladies, He does not Come, The Pedlar, 
Your Wife—I know her better than you do yourself, 
The Fortune Teller, The Spoil't Child, The Romantic 
English Girl. 
8 Inches by 9.—each 50 cents. 


Coloured. 


Rotterdam, Evening, The Reverie, The Pretty Ha- 
berdasher, Rural Courtship, The Pretty Dairy Maid, 
The Pretty Bar Maid, The Gay Widow, Melot’s An- 
glais et Colombian, Fruit Piece, The Album, The 


‘Little Painter, Adolescence—Study, The (at 


Premiere Lecon de Danse, La Maman, The Gleaner, 
The Pretty Pastry Cook. 
8 by 7 Inches.—each 75 cents. 


’ Coloured. 


Flint Castle, Tenby, Bala Lake, The Rendezvous, 
La Somniel, The Petitioner, L’Attente, Convales- 
cence, The Rehearsal, The Little Party, Agreeable 
Surprise, The Bath, Tam O'Shanter and Souter 
Jonny, Les Moines, He will be Fair, The Gatherer, 
Maria Gransia, Ludovic, Meditation, Devotion, Bird 
Piece. 

8 Inches by 7.—each $1 25. 
Coloured. 


The Blue Bell of Scotland, The Shamrock of Ire- 
land, A Bosom Friend. 





Complete sets of the Stafford Gallery, about 150 
kinds, which are sold altogether, or separate, from 75 
cents to $1 50 each, mounted on boards, and coloured. 

Views in the East Indies, 20 numbers, complete— 
Price $20. 

Scripture Prints, 35 in a set, 24mo. $1 50 
Westall’s Illustrations of the Bible, 30 plates, 6 00 


Theatrical Character, about 50 kinds, each 03 
Views, 32 on a sheet, - - : - - Bb 
“« 16 + « : i < . - 16 
“ 49 “ - " i : - 2 
« 03 ‘ a a ‘ « : Ov 
“« (2 és - ° ° - - Of 
ova “ about 100 kinds, - - 6 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE KEEPSAKE. 


68 Plates, 8vo.—Price 15 cents each, by the set,or 184 
cents each, separate. Size, 54 by 34 Inches.—Beau- 
tifully finished Engravings—Viz : 

Selina, The Lady's Dream, The Enchanted Stream, 
Hylas, The Rivals, Rebecea, Hebrew Melody, The 
Persian Lovers, Music’s Mishap, Virginia, The Pea- 
sant Girl, The Ghost Laid, The Inconstant, Sadak, 


Chaillot, Fancy descending among the Muses, Mrs. 
Peel, The Magic Mirror, The Country Girl, Lake Al- 
bano, Ann Page and Slender, Duchess of Bedford, The 
Tapestried Chamber, Lucy and her Bird, Love, Jea- 
lousy, The Laird’s Jock, Adelinda, Logo Maggiore, 
Scene at Abbotsford, Garden of Boccacio, Clarinda, 
or the Necklace of Pearl, Dorothea, George of Aspen 
and Isabella, [sabella and Gertrude, Virginia Water, 


Ems, Princess Doria and the Pilgrims, Zella, The 
Bride, Venice, The Faithful Servant, Francis the First 
and his Sister, The Portrait, The Castle Hall, The 
Prophet of St. Paul's, Haidee, The Gondolia, Juliet, 
Mima, The Use of Tears, Nestor and Tydides, The 
Swiss Peasant, Sea Shore Cornwall, The Knight and 
the Lady, Adelaide, Saumur, Milan Cathedral, Nantes, 








The Secret, Chacun a son Gout, The Orphan Boy, 


The Gored Huntsman, Florence, The Convent of 


Lady Georgiana Agar Ellis, Costandi, The Widow of 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LITERARY SOU- 
VENIR. 

75 Plates, 8vo—Price 124 cents each, by the set, or 15 
cents each, separate. Size, about 4 by 3 Inches.—Viz. 

Cupid in the Wreath, Decision of the Flower, The 
Mother and Child, Mary Queen of Scots and Charte- 
lan, Ishmael and Miriam, Kirkstall Abbey, Lyons, 
Fortress of Saguntum, Paris from Pere la Chaise, The 
Lovers’ Quarrel, Richmond Hill, The Rivals, The 
Forsaken, Windsor Castle, Lady Louisa Jane Russell, 
The Kiss, Bolton Abbey, Blondel and Richard Ceur 
de Lion, Girl in a Florentine Costume, Lord Byron, 
Alexander and Diogenes, A Spanish Lady, Buckfast- 
leigh Abbey, The Contadina, Rosalie, Auld Robin 
Gray, Cupid and Psyche, Goodrich Castle, Juliet 
after the Masquerade, Psyche borne by the Zephyrs, 
The Return of a Victorious Armament, Medora, ‘The 
Declaration, The Thief Discovered, The Ruby of the 
Philippine Isles, The Stolen Kiss, A Conversation, A 
Fete Champetre, The Sisters, Cleopatra embarking on 
the Cydnus, Cupid Taught by the Graces, Minny 
O'Donnel's Toilet, Departure of MaryQueen of Scots, 
The Proposal, Sir Walter Scott, Ehrenbreitstein, ‘The 
Agreeable Surprise, The Young Novice, Feramorz 
relating the Story of the Peri, She never told her Love, 
Lady arate ce Agar Ellis, The Narrative, Ghent, 
Trojan Fugitives, The Sea-side Toilet, The Maiden 
Astronomer, Robert Burns and his Highlahd Mary, 
A Magdalen, The Canzonet, The Lady and the Wasp, 
The Destruction of Babel, The Secret, Mrs. Siddons, 
A Portrait, Oberon and Titania, Childe Harold and 
lanthe,The Sale of the Pet Lamb,The Brigand’s Cave, 
The Sisters of Scio, Jacob’s Dream, The Discovery, 
La Fille bien Gardee, The Tournament, Viscountess 
Belgrave, The Bay of Naples. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WINTER’S WREATH. 
12 Plates 8vo.—Price 12} cents each, by the set, or 15 
cents each, separate. Size, about 4 by 3 Inches.—Viz. 

Au English Flower, Mother and Infant, The Deluge, 
St. Cecelia attended by Angels, La Huerpana de Leon, 
Interior ofa Cathedral at Antwerp, The Three Maries, 
Delos, The Bandit’s Home, The Cottage Farm Yard, 
Dove Dale, Cologne on the Rhine. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


8vo.—Price 10 cents each, by the set, or 125 cents cach, 
separate.—-Size, about 4 by 3 Inches.—Viz. 

Isabella Vere’s Miduight Visit to the Black Dwarf's 
Hut, Burley’s concealment in the Hay Loft at Miln- 
wood, Old Mortality, Breakfast Scene with Captain 
Knockdunvenswood, Capt. Dalgetty and the Children 
of the Mist, Quarrel between Baron Bradwardine and 
the Laird of Balmawhipple, Flora in the Glen of Glen- 
naquoich, The Antiquary and Mrs. Mucklebacklt, 
Monckbarns arming himself, Meg Merrilies, Brown, 
and Dinmont, at the ale-house in Cumberland, Meg 
Merrilies and the Laird of Ellangowan, The fight at 
the Clachan of Aberfoil, White Lady of Avene! and 
the Monk, The Lady of Avenel and Daughter, Halbert 
Glendinning’s first invocation to White Lady of Ave- 
nel, The Spirit of Avenel appearing to Halbert previ- 
ous to the Duel, Mysie Harper's visit to Sir Percie 
Shafton, Warden reprovin Julian Avenel, Catharine 
lamenting over the body of Julian Avenel, Roland in- 
troduced to Sir Halbert Glendinning, Roland offering 
his services to the Queen, Death of Douglas, Meeting 
of Meg Merrilies and the Laird of Ellangowan, The 
dead body of Kennedy discovered on the beach, Julia 
Mannering serenaded from the Lake, Meg Merrilies 
attending upon the dying Smuggler, Meeting of Meg 
Merrilies, Brown and Dinmont, Meg Merrilies ap- 
pearance on Gibbie’s Knowe, Death of Meg Merrilies, 
Bois Gilbert, Wamba, &c. The Palmer's introduction 
to Rowena, The Tournament, Wamba before Front de 
Beeuf, Fortitude of Rebecca, Rowena rescued from the 
flames, Rebecca at the Stake, Kenilworth Castle, 
Countess of Leicester and Janet, Leicester and Coun- 
tess at Kenilworth, Gallantry of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Wayland Smith relating the History of his Life, En- 
try of Queen Elizaheth into Kenilworth, Mike Lam- 
bourne drunk in the garden at Comnor Place. 





WESTALL’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


Price 25 cents separate, or 19 cents each by the set. 
Size, 5 by 4 Inches.—Viz. 


Ruth Gleaning, Hagar and Ishmael, Christ and 
Nicodemus, Jeremiah foretelling the Siege of Jerusa- 
lem, The Annunciation, Moses in the Bulrushes, 
Daime! in the Lion’s Den, Christ raising the Widow's 


Son, The Kingdom of the Branch, Entombing of 
Christ, Saul and the Witch of Endor, Christ reason- 
ing with the Doctors, Tobias and Angel, Christ's 
Agony, Angel appearing to the Shepherds, Adoration 
of the Shepherds, Angel warning Joseph in a Dream 
to go into Egypt, Christ appearing to Mary Magdalen, 
Abraham Offering up Isaac, The Vision of the Horses, 
Jonah cast into the Sea. The Prophet Ahijah and 
Wife of Jeroboam, Sampson betrayed by Balilah, 
Manoah’'s Sacrifice, Judith and Holofernes, Elijah 
Prophesying on his death-bed the Victories of Israel 
over Syria, David and Bathsheba, Esther before 
Ahasuerus, Moses receiving the Law, Elijah Raising 
the Widow’s Son, Isaac discovering that he had bless- 
ed Jacob instead of Esau. 








VIEWS IN ENGLAND. 

Price 124 cents each.—Size, 6 by 4 Inches.—Viz. 

Farnley Hall, Fountain Hall, Bolton Priory, Heath 
Hall, Rokeby Hall, Manor Palace, Gateway of the 
Palace at Cawood, Gateway of Bridlington Priory, 
Entrance to Episcopal at Bishopthorpe, Monk Bar, 
York, Micklegate Bar, York, Withernsea Church, 
Hull, York Cathedral, Selby Church, Kilnsea Church, 
Chantry on the Bridge at Wakefield, St. George's 
Church, Doncaster. Heldon Church, St. Mary’s| 
Church, Bridlington, St. Mary’s Church, Sheffield,| 





Church, Hackfall, New Sulphur Spring, Harrowgate, 


Mossbeck Fell, Aysgarth Force, Pontefract, Maleam 
Cove, Hardrow Force, The Spurn Lighthouses, Jer- 
vaux Abbey, Kirkstall Abbey, Roach Abbey, Foun- 
tains Abbey, Byland Abbey, Eggleston Abbey, In- 
terior of Fountains Abbey, Bolton Abbey, Ciiiford’s 
Tower and Entrance to York Castle, Conisbrough 
Castle, Hornby Castle, Skipton Castle Howard, 
Wressle Castle, Bolton Castle, Ruins of Sheriff Hut- 
ton Castle, Ripley Castle, Abbey Bridge near Roke- 
by, Masham, Selby Bridge, Museum and New Bridge, 
Scarborough, Wetherby Bridge, Newbridge on the 
Meuse, York, Hull Docks, Bridlington Quay, The 
Aire and Calder at Leeds, Christ Church and Ceal 
Strath, Leeds, Halifax Gibbet, Town Hall, Sheffield, 
Central Market, Leeds, Ripon Market, Race and 
Town Hall, Brodford Grammar School, Music Hall, 
Sheffield, New Museum, and Ruins of St. Mary's 
Abbey, York, Corn Exchange, Leeds, Assembly 
Rooms, and Trinity Church, Halifax, Mansion House, 
and New Betting Room, Doncaster, Guildhall and 
St. Martin’s Church, York, ‘The Market Place, Hull, 
Court House, Leeds, Preston, Knaresborough, Rivaulx 
Abbey, Interior of Rivaulx Abbey, Ruins of Knares- 
boro’ Castle, St. Robert's Chapel, Knaresborough, 
Dropping Well at Knaresborough, General Lying-in 
Hospital, York Road, Newby Hall, The Market 
Place, Beverly, Wentworth House. 





VIEWS IN ENGLAND. 
Size 6 by 4 Inches.—Price, 6} cents each. 

Canterbury Cathedral, Dover Castle, Greenwich 
Hospital, Wilderness, Fair Lawn, Hadlow Castle, 
Morden College, Licensed Victualler’s Asylum, Hale 
Place, New Church, Blackheath—Eltham Palace, 
Faversham Church, Faversham, Ramsgate Harbour 
and Light House, The Barracks and Town of Hythe, 
Singular Rocks on Rustall Common, Dartford, St 
George’s Church, Ramsgate, Ashford, Maidstone, 
Marine Parade, Margate—Herne Bay, Hythe Church, 
Drawbridge at Sandwich, Maidstone from the Water, 
Westenhanger House, Barfriston Church, Folkstone, 
Marine Parade, Dover—Danejohn Hill, Penshurst, 
Gravesend, Quay at Ramsgate, New Military Acade- 
my, Woolwich—Feversham, Erith Church, Ruins of 
Court, a Street Chapel, Charing Church—and the Re- 
mains of the Arckbishop’s Palace, Upnor Castle, Dock 
Yard, Sheerness—W oolwich, Barracks at Woolwich, 
Aylesford Church and Bridge, New Church, Tun- 
bridge Wells, New Sessions House, Maidstone—Gaol, 
Maidstone-—New Church, Margate-—Chevening 
Place, Knowle Park, Chatham Dock Yard, Graves- 
end, Broadstairs, Pier and Harbour, Dover—The Mote 
near Maidstone, Quay at Dover, Moneghan Church, 
St. Clement’s Church, near Sandwich—Minster Isle 
of Thanet, Margate, The Reculvers’ Church, Interior 
Ruins of Reculvers’ Church, Queensborough, Isle of 
Sheppy—Minster, Isle of Sheppy—Walmer Castle, 
Deal Castle, The Grammar School, Tunbridge— 
Westerham, High Street, Maidstone—Snargate 
Street, Dover—Hever Castle, Studfall Castle, Re- 
mains of the College at Maidstone, Remains of an 











New Baths, Margate—Malling Abbey, Limpne Cas. 
tle and Church, Saltwood Castle, Tunbridge Wells, 
Rochester Bridge, Sandlands, Rosamond’s Tower and 
Westenhanger House, Eastwell Park, Frognal, East 
Combe, Foot’s Cray Place, Baths at Gravesend, West- 
gate, Canterbury—Bishop’s Palace at Maidstone, The 
Fryars, North Cray Cottage, Dover Castle, Rocks at 
Tunbridge Wells—Canterbury Cathedral, Remains of 
St. Ethelbert’s Tower, and St. Augustine’s Monastery 
—Chisalhurst Church—Church Street. 


ENGLISH CARICATURES. 


Caricature Annual, folio, bound, gilt 
- coloured, $25 00 


edves, &c. - . : 
Studies from the Stage, do. 


Living Made Easy, folio, paper back, 


Illustrations to Heraldry, do. 
Paul Pry’s Trip to Margate, 

The Omnibus, do. do. 
lunting, or Six Hours Sport, 


do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


The March of Intellect—Pashionable, Mecha- 
nical, Philosophjcal, Philanthropical, Profes- 
sional, Political—folio, paper covers, 


vers, - : - - 


cover, ” 2 a 


Do. do. do. do. 


‘The Sayings of the Ancients 


derns, do. do. 
Demonology and Witchcraft, 
Tit Bits, do. do. 
Cross Readings, do. 


Tutor's Assistant, do. 
Symptoms, New Series, 


Good Dinners, do. 
Flowers from Nature, do. 
Ideas, 6 books, do. 
Ideas, separate book, do. 
Johnson’s Scraps, No. 4, 
Tatters, do. do. 
Forgettulness, do. 
Omnium Gatherum, 7 sheets, 


The Art of Tormenting, seve 


Do. do. do. 
Ordinary, - - - 

Pedestrianism, or 

My Scrap Book, - . 
Do. do. 

New Boots, - - - 

Maneuvring for a Dinner, - 


An Upset—Blowing from the 


The Silent Rebuke. - - 


Do. do. do. 
George’s Education, do. 
Nautical Dictionary, do. 

Do. do. do. 
Illustrations of Songs, do. 
Symptoms, do 


Do. do. do. do 
Dove Tailing, - - - 
Country Christening, - 
The Test, - 


you, two plates, ° > 


Liston in Characters, - 





Ancient Chapel at Hythe, Pegwell Bay, Sandgate, 





Rural and Sporting Sketches, 


Robin Hood’s Bay, Halifax, Junction of the Ure with| Moments of Fancy, folio, paper . 
A - No.1, coloured, 

No Q, 
A Search after the Comfortabie, do, 


Iilus- 


trated by the Doings of the Mo- 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Collinso Furioso, or Matters and 


do. 


Picking a Drum Stick, one sheet, do. 


do. 
do. 


Do. do. separate do. do. 
Do. do. do do. do. 
Shakspeare’s Seven Ages, do. 


ral 


kinds, per sheet, - ° “ 


do. 


An excellent Member for a Shilling 


Foot Travelling, 


British Proverbs, several kinds, per 
sheet, - - - - - 


East, 


Eccentricity, ‘ . ‘ 


Imprudence, - : : ‘ 
The Leech, - ° 7 
Assurance, ° ‘ . > 
London Characters, several kinds, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


A Sketch of the Row in Parliament 
street, - - - - ° 
Here's a Health to my Evil Genius, 


. 


- 


The French and English Salutation, 
A Merry Christmas, and the same to 


The old Complaint—Times are hor- 
rid bad, - - - - - 


Country Evenings, several kinds, 





Skipton Church, Trinity Church, Leeds, Howden| Shooting, or One Day's Sport, folio, paper co- 


do. 


do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


plein, 


coloured, 


do. 


plain, 


coloured, 


do. 
do. 
plain, 


coloured. 


do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
coloured, 

do. 
plain, 
coloured, 


do. 
do. 


do. 


plain, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
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